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The United States, Canada and Eorope, 


On accountof the very extraordinary and widespread de 
mand which has sprung up for THe WEEKLY since the ex- 
posure of the frauds and villainies which are practiced upon 
the people by iniquitous corporations having no souls, was 
commenced, which demand is evidenced by the daily receipt 
of numerous letters—too numerous for us to answer indi- 
vidually—from all parts of the country, we now offer the 


following liberal casH TERMS to all who are disposed to 
avail themselves of them : 





For one new subscriber at $4 00..... ..23 per cent. 
“five new subscribers at $4 00.......30 “ 
“ 10 . $400.......35 
«90 “ $400......40 “ 
> aan - $4 00.......45 = 


* 100 or more “ 

If an agent, having forwarded one subscriber, retaining his 
25 per cent., shall subsequently obtain four more subscribers, 
he will be entitled to receive 380 per cent. upon the whole 


FROM THE | 
CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 
December 22, 1870. 


In the Senate : 1 
Mr. Harris presented the memorial of Victoria C. Wood- 
‘hull, praying for the passage of such laws as may be neces- 





In the Honse : 
time and have printed in the Glbe the memorial of Vic- 


XIV. and XV, Articles of Amendment to the Constitution 

of the United States, and asking for the enactment of the 

necessary and appropriate legisiation to guarantee that 

right to the women of the United States. I also ask that 

the petition be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
No objection was made, and it was ordercd accordingly. 
The petition is as follows: 


THE MEMORIAL 
OF 


VICTORIA. C. WOODHULL, 


the United S:ates in Congress assembled, respect ful/y xhoweth : 

That she was born in the State of Ohio, and is above tie 
age of twenty-one years; that she has resided in the State 
ot New York during the past three years; that she is stil! 
a resident thereof, and that she is a citizen of the United 
States, as declared by the XIV. Article of Amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States: 

That since the adoption of the XV. Article of Amend 
ments to the Constitution, neither the State of New York 
nor any other State, nor any Territory, has passed any law 
to abridge the right of any citizen of the United States to 


{ vote, as established by said article, neither on account of 


} sex or otherwise : 

That, nevertheless, the right to vote is denied to women 
Citizens of the United States by the operation of Election 
Laws in the several States and Territeries, which laws 
were enacted prior to the adoption of the suid XV. Ar- 
ticle, and which are inconsistent with the Constitution as 


; amended, and, therefore, are voi ( Ct: 
numbcr, andso on up to 100, having obtained which number | ; ? » are void and of no effect; but 


he will be entitled to the full 50 per cent. upon the amount 
of the said 100 subscribers. 


All funds should be remitted either by Post, Office orders, 


or, when amounting to fifty dollars and upward, by express, at 


our expense. 
This journal will always treat upon all those subjects which 
are of 
VITAL INTEREST 
TO THE } 
COMMON PEOPLE, 
and will never be allied to any political or other party. It 
will, in the broadest sense, be 
A FREE PAPER 
FOR A, FREE /PEOPLE, 
in which all sides of all subjeets»may be presented to the pub- 
lic, we only reserving the right to make sueh edtwrial con- 
ment on communications as We fay deem proper. 
Here, then, is a free platform upon which 
THE REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRAT, 
THE RADICAL AND THE CONSERVATIVE, 
THE CRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL, 
THE ROMAN CA+HOLIC AND THE' PROTESTANT, 
THE JEW AND THE PAGAN, 
AND THE MATERIALIST AND THE) SPIRITUALIST 
MACY DM UBT SN A 
COMMON EQUALITY AND BROTHERHOOD, 
which we believe comes frous tlie fact that 
GOO I8 THE FATHER OF THEM ALL. 


which, being still enforced by the said States and Terri- 
} tories, render the Constitution inoperative as regards the 
right of women citizens to vote: 

And whereas, Article VI., Section 2, declares ‘That 
this Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and ali treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and all 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution and laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding :”’ 1 

And whereas. no distinction between citizens is made 
in the Constitution of the United States on account of sex ; 
but the XY, Article of Amendments to it provides that 
“No State shall make or enforce auy Jaw which shall 
abridge the privileges and immunitis of citizens of the 
‘Cnited States, nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the €qual protection of the laws :” 

Aud whereas, Congress has power to make laws which 
shall be necessary and. proper for carrying into execution 
all powers vested by the Constitution in the Government 
of the United States; and to make or alter all regulations 
in relation to holding elections for Senators or epri senta- 
lives, and especially to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of the said XIV. Article : 

And whereas, the continuance of the enforcement of 
suid local election laws, denying and abridging the Right 
of Citizens to Vote om account of sex, is a grievance tb 
your memorialist and. to various other persons, citizens of 
the United States, being women,— 

Therefore your memorialist would most respectfully 
petition your Honorable Bodies to make such laws us in 
the wisdom of Congress shal] be necessary and proper for 
carrying into €Xecution the right vested the Constitu- 





sary xnd proper for carrying into execution the right vest- | 
ed by the Constitution in the citizens of the United States 
g | to'vote without regard to sex; which was referred to the 
} Committee on the Judiciary aud ordered to be printed. 


“Mr. Juhan—I ask unanimous consent to present at this 


toria C. Woodhull, claiming the right of suffrage under the 


To the Hovorab'e the Senute and Ilouse of Repre entalives «f 


tion in the citizens of the United States to vote, without 
regard to sex, 
And your memorialist will ever pray. 
Vicroria C, WoopHuLh. 
Dated New Yorxr City, December 19, 1870. 
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Tne WomeEN aT Locerrnraps.—Miss Catherine Beecher and Mrs. 
Livermore, both women of etrong minds, had a little tussle in Boston on 
the question of womun suffrage. They were both eloquent. They had 
each their strenuousenpporters, but the genius of the Beechers was on 
the right side of the question. Her arguments were clearly to the point. 
What a woman can do to advance her position by obtaining the privilege 
of voting she can do as well now, by exercising her irresi-tible influence 
upon the men who have votes. Miss Beecher contended Wat woman 
can get all they require by keeping in their proper sphere and using 
their power over men—votere aud law-makers—almighty Joves as they 
ure. The answering argument of the enthusiastic Mrs. Livermore was 
but the old, vague, wearreome story of woman's ‘* wronge”’ iw the ab- 
stract, half of whichare imaginary, and the other half of which are 
probably brought on by the restlees and discontented of thc ir a°x, who 
can never be happy nn'ees they are the heroines of some little aomestic 
tronble, which they delight to bring before the public in some shape, 
fometimes in the lecture room and sometimes in the court room. The 
ccInmon-seuse view of this question of woman's right to suffrage is 
pretty fairly embodied in Miss Beecher’s views—namely, that a woman 
to-day, in our community, can obtain ail the rights and privileges neces- 
sury for her comfoit avd the maintenance of her proper position in 
society without the exercise of the suffrage. Rely upon the chivalry of 
the men, who are invested with the power to make woman a queen 
amony gods, and there will be no disappointment. They have crowned 
her alrendy and they ere loyal totheir professions. This is the philoso- 
phy of Miss Beecher’s argument, Itis anew and @ strovg point inahis 
much-vexed question of woman enffrage, and we commend it to the con- 
sideration of the dissatiefied males aud females who are worrying the 
public with the incessant cry of woman's rights and woman's wrongs. 
Herald. 


We confess to not a little surprise to find such puerile 
words in a paper which advocates the comprehensive apy 1- 
cation of ideas to al! subjects except this one of “ The Rights’ 
of one-half the citizens who form so important a part of the 
social body. It does not meet the question. Itis an evasion. 
The real question is simply this: Have women rights under 
the constitution as it now stands, which the male citizens 
will or do not recognize or allow them to exercise. Hither 
this is so, or itis not so. There is no other point to be met, 
aud it is useless and a showing of conscious Weakness or error, 
to resort to such subterfuges, twaddle and play upon 
Words as portions of the above are. “ The restless and dis- 
contented of their sex.” The growth of principles of liberty, 
equality and justice in the confined soul always makes its 
subjects restless and discontented. Were not our foretathers 
restless and discontented when they felt the tyranny of the 
mother-country imposed upon them, when they declared 
they would not submit to taxation without representation ? 
Tuis is but one of the impositions “the restless and dis- 
contented” are obliged to submit to, and it illy becomes those 
who have genuine respect for equality to attempt to 
ridicule others who feel the oppression of unequal conditions. 
“That a woman to-day in our community can obtain all the 
rights and privileges necessary for her comiort and the 
maintenance Of her proper position in society without the 
exercise of suffrage.” So, too, thought King 
George; and 50, too, thinks every person who 
exercises an assumed power over others. But by what 
rght do men or women, who have not yet felt treedem 
growing in their souls, assume to dictate what is “ necessary 
ior the comfort,” ete., of those whose souls have enlarged 
under the precepts taught us by our fathers, whe fought ‘the 
Revolution, and by fighting won for their sons the right of 
self-governinent? And shall they now, in their turn, become 
King Georges, and deny the nmght of self governinent to 
others over whom they now exercise ail legislative function ? 
This is the “ chivalry”’ that our forefathers did not appre- 


ciate, and those who possess it may rest assured ihat the 
“restless and discontented” of this day und age do not 
appreciate it. We confess we fail to see any “ philosophy’ in 
such Statements, and that in our cstimation it is entirely un- 
worthy a powerful press to endeavor to shirk the point at 
owe by resorting to such colored panegyrics as making 
| woman a quech among gods,’ when ali she usks is the oppor- 
| tunity to exercise her just and equal rights. With the logic 
' of Miss Beecher’s arguincnt about the power of woman over 
| man we iave not done. Here we will simply say tlt the 
| necessity for the exercise of just such power as she refers to is 
cdlemornuzing the nation, — but suppusing that such cxrercise 

is allogetuer legitimate and proper, we would ask. Miss 

Beecker if that power would. be lessened should, women 
Pexereise tie further power of suffrage? It seems to us that 


’ 








it tuis influence is powerfal for good without suffrage that it 
woukl be doubly so with suffrage 
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OH, COME TO THE BALL-ROOM.—A SONG, 





I 


Ob, come to the ball-room, thou dear one, 
And come in thy loveliest splendor ; 
Oh, come, for I love to be near one 
Whose glance is so touching and tender. 
To night is a time for enjoyment, 
And will bless the gay hours as they fly, 
While the dance shall be others’ employment, 
I'll but bask in the light of thine eye. 


It. 


Oh. come to the ball-room, and bring, love, 
Thy brightest of smiles, so subduing, 

And lovers around thee shall’cling, love, 
With sighing and worship and wooing ; 

And thy beauty shall be as the gleaming 
Of stars in the clear summer sky ; 

Still while others of blisses are dreaming, 
I’}l but bask in the light of thine eye. 


iit. 


Oh, come to the ball-room, for many 

Are longing to offer their greeting, 
And hail thee the fairest of any 

W hose presence shall bless the gay meeting ; 
As queen of the festival, dearest, 

Thy charms shail from each claim a sigh— 
While I to thy side shall be nearest, 

To bask in the light of thine eye. 


Iv. 
Oh, come to the ball-room to-night, love, 
And the stars in the heavens may glisten— 
The moon in her glory be bright, love, 
And sages these oracles listen ; 
But thy PRESENCE shall be my enjoyment, 
And I'll bless the gay hours as they fly ; 
While the dance shall be others’ employment, 
I'l! but bask in the light of thine eye. 
New York, Dec. 24, 1870. 


eee 
SOME UNDER-CURRENTS OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 


BY JANUARY SEARLE. 


j No. IV. 


~ 


Lord Bacon and his compeers prophesied of the coming o 
those commonwealth times, knowing that the people as 
they grew more aad more instructed in their right duties and 
liberties must one day, before long, come into direct collision 
with the ruling powers. We shall never know to what ex. 
tent that secret society aforesaid labored to diffuse liberay 
ideas among the people, but every now and then there turns 
up the magnificent evidence of state or family papers, to 
testify to the fact that their labors were unceasing. Thus 
it appears that prominent English gentlemen on the liberal 
side, belonging to the great county families, and equally 
opposed to the State Church, to Catholicism, and to all ty- 
rannies of Ecclesiastical Courts and State Chamber Courts. 
were al], more or less, members of the secret association and 
accessary to its proceedings. In the house of the great John 
Hampden, who began the battle between the people of Eng- 
land and the King of England, by his refusal to pay ship 
money, as Boston folks began the Revolution by refusing to 
pay tea Cuties, and pitching the tea chests into Boston har- 
bor—in the house of John Hampden there was a room set 
apart for an amanuensis, Whose duty it was to copy certain 
manuscripts which were composed by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
the Tower, and secretly conveyed, by a trusty hand, from that 
awfal den of scrutiny, to the sate custody of the English 
patriot, for the purpose already stated. There is every reason 
to believe that these manuscripts were plays, belonging to 
the so-called “ Shakesperian Literature,” a piece of that 
Fourth part of the Instauration which appealed to “ the eye” 
in “living diagrams” as well as to “the ear,” and which, if 
those who wrote them, desired to live to write more, for the 
¢ “relief of the human estate,” must not only be copied so 
1 that no trace of the real authorship could be found, 
Bs but must be fathered by a comparatively 
obscure person, such as Shakespeare was, when 
compared with the great statesmen of those times, 
nuthors of the so-called “Plays of Shakespeare.” These 
men, as is well known, repudiated the name of poets, espe- 
cially Bacon, who professed to see in the poetic reputation a 
barrier to his advancement. Both Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Bacon wrote wretched pastorals in their more youthful 
days, and desired that these should remain as the high- 
water mark of their poetic ability—the better to throw the 
keen dogs of the Court off scent of his grand trail, now so 
distinctly marked on the starry highways of immortality. 
If it be asked, Why all this secrecy? we answer, because 
poblicity would be death to the writers. And, further, if 
it be hkely that men—who had sucha superb heir-loom to 
leave to posterity, all of their own mannufacture—would 
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4 forego the splendor of its reputation on any public grounds? 
; we answer again, as before, in the first instance and in the 
@ second, that these magistical intellects were well content to 
Py leave the solution of the problem of the authorship to ‘‘im- 
i partial times” that could detect from internal as well as ex- 
i ternal evidence, the indubitable marks of a profoundly cul. 
bi tivated genius and scholarly mind, such as could not belong 
t 

is 
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to avy player or manager of any Globe theatre. For in 
these plays are not only those marks above indicated, but 
hints at an immense and fathomless mind, which had bot 

tomed all human learning, and was master of the best 
thoughts of ancient and modern times—master, also, of bis- 
tory, science, art, government and civil jurisprudence ; 
equally at home in art as in metaphysics and religion, and 
as well versed in the Bible as at home in the udiquities of 
the past and the present, if we may so express our meaning. 
Every year some lover of these priceless plays discovers 
their authors in some new character—and even so great a 
man as Lord Campbell, Vice-Chancellor ot England, has 
written a book to prove that “Shakespeare was a profound 
lawyer and jurist.” We know that Lord Bacon was a pro 
found lawyer and jurist; but how good Master Shakespeare, 
with his neglected education and leose habits in early life, 
and his subsequent occupation in that masterly strategy 
which made bis theatre so successful, could find time, 
amidst all these labors, to make himself a lawyer ef such 
profound learning and ability os to attract the practiced 
and keen eyes of a Lord Chancellor who knew what a law- 
yer was, is a little too big a problem for us to solve. We 
are aware of the position—-not very tenable—of some of 
Shakespeare’s friends that all these things were given in bis 
genius and his consciousness; but so far as we have seen or 
heard, there is no royal road to learning of any sort, and for 
a man to bea scholar he must als» be a hard worker. Poetry 
comes by the grace of God; learning, by the bloody sweat of 
toil wrung trom the brows, beneath the murky glare of the 
midnight lamp. 

It was reserved for an accomplished and scholarly Aweri- 
can lady to solve this, the great literary problem belonging 
to human history. The Letters of Junius were long while a 
mystery, and a vast amount of wit and critical and analyti- 
cal ability was brought to bear upon its solution, as if it 
were a matter of great human concernment to have the 
thing settled. Taylor, a London publisher and literate, 
proved at last beyond doubt that the infamous honor be- 
longed to Sir Philip Francis. But in this case all that was 
done was to fix the moral villainy as well as the intellectual 
brilliauce, so that no good mau’s memory might any more 
be damned with either. In the other case of the “ Shakes- 
pearean literature,” it was the rendering of a mighty justice 
to the superbest intellects which the world bad ever seen. 
Ot course we are well aware how great a heresy this doc- 
trine is to all who have been accustomed to consider Shakes- 
peare the author of the Plays—and, assuredly, we mean no 
barm to Shakespeare—but we have examined the whole in- 
ternal as well as external evidence involved in th s startling 
problem, and our conviction is immovable. Moreover, we 
will venture to say that no competent man, who undery- 
stands what evidence is, and shall read this evidence with 
the same impartiality that he would bring to bear upon the 
solution of a geometrical proposition, could fail to come to 
the same conclusion with us. 

If Sir Walter Raleigh had been merely writing his “ His. 
tory of the World” he would hardly have taken such pains 
with it as to send it to John Hampden’s house to bave it 
copied. That “ History of the World,” however, was a sub- 
tertuge to enable him to write, without question, his true 
“History of the World,’ which those Shakesperean dramas 
are. The title, too, is a specimen of that anagrammatic 
mode of writing so much affected by this school, and it is 
certain that Sir Walter found employment enough for that 
distant and obscure amanuensis. What a glimpse is afford- 
ed us of those dark, mysterious and dangerous times by 
this example! The clerk was lodged in the cLamter where 
he wrote. It was a dark chamber—a sort ot secret room in 
the middle of the house—and was constantly lighted by 
dim candles placed on the table where he sat to do his 
copying. He was allowed to speak to no one nor to see any 
one while in harness. A trusty old servant used to bring 
bim the MSS. sheet by sheet and carry off the original and 
the copy as soon as the latter was made. Among tle house- 
hold records of Hampden there is an item of payment made 
to an amanuensis for copying twelve bundred sheets of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s manuscripts. So that John Hampden, no 
doubt, belonged to that secret association, and he proved 
presently how willing he was to fight for the principles 
which they were organized to publish and to defead at the 
right time. The people were not now left to themselves. 
They bad chiefs of high rank and position, who were ready 
to act with them and for them; and when Charles T, was 
dethroned and beheaded and democracy was triumphant, and 
the people were the democracy—all over the world rang 
the funeral kuell of that unhappy monarch. He had pushed 
to inevitable issue the long-contendiug principles of abso- 
lutigm and liberty, and he fell in the conflict. His fall was 
the knell of tyranny all over Europe and the world. Then 
sang the Libertats this song, by J. S. : 

Awake! Oh Freedom! strike thy lyre 

And break the slumber of the world’; 
Kindle every pulse with fire, 

And let thy banner float unfurled, 


O’er every land and clime and sea, 
Until the earth shont, ** Liberty !"’ 


Awake ! awake! the time has come 
For groaning nations to be free! 
The tyrant on his throne is dumb, 
And every eye is turned to thee ! 
Oh, from thy long, deep trance awake! 
And every chainin mercy break ! 


We wonld not sink beneath the sod, 
And leave no eign that we have been, 
Whilst all thy martyrs cry to God, 
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Against the crimes which thon hast seen ; 
The cruel wrong, the bloody might, 
The horror of thy lorg, dark night. 


For well we know in days of yore, 
How inch by inch the ground was fought, 
And how the earth with blood ran o'er, 
And how the rights of man were bought ; 
And we are ready, might and main, 
To fight those battles o'er again. 


Our homes and altars thou hast given, 
A sacred trust to thy brave sons, 
Who cling to thee and hope in heaven, 
Trampling Rome’s ghastly skeletons, 
And all her zods of paint and stone, 
Believing in Thee, Lord, alone! 


And as our forbears from the first, 
Have kept their altar-fires a-flame, 

Placing in God and thee their trust, 
So we will ever do the same! 

Ready to answer at thy call, 

And give to thee our lives, our all. 


The times are ripe for reaping men, 
The seeds of Spring are fully grown ; 
Blow, Freedom ! blow o’er wood and glen 
Thy trumpets for our havests sown ! 
And bring thy reapers in the field, 
To reap, to gather and to shield. 


Give us the liberty we prize, 

To worship God and dwell in peace! 
For lo! at last the despot dies! 

And darkness goes and stars increase. 
Till on a sudden comes the morn, 
And anew wor 4d fo° man is born. 


Then glory be to God and thee, 
Thou deathless watcher of Time's night! 
And thou, O world! shout, * Liberty!’ 
For the new day brings endless light, 
And the dear land we love so well, 
Shall be God's land, where men may dwe!l. 


But the Commonwealth was also a despotism, although 
England’s best and wisest man was the despot. And what 
a mighty seething time of great principles and beliefs it 
was! Whata battle-field of ideas! The prelates and pre 
lacy, still powerful, stragyling for mastery—innoculated, too, 
by the semi-Romanism of Land; his sympathies, and those 
of the foolish King, once his master, being all on the side of 
Rome. For he, also, had discovered what is now patent to 
all the world, after four centuries of trial, that there is no 
half-way house between Romanism and Latitudinarism— 
between an absolute Pope, whe shall think for the people, 
er an absolute people that shall think for itself. Hence 
Puseyism in these more medern days was but Lands’ render- 
ing of the Prelacy and the Church doctrine and discipline 
revised. But although they saw the above truth they were 
not consistent, and did not act up to it, or—as so many of 
the Tractarians did—they would all have gone over to Rome! 
That is now the true place of the Pusey heretics. They 
belong not to this age, nor to these times, but to the powers 
that dwell in darkness, and are as much the enemies of 
human liberty and the human race as the most rabid 
Romanists. In the Commonwealth days there were the 
sturdy Puritans, the Brownists, Independents, Congrega 
tionalists—as they were indifferently called—with John 
Milton as their champion, to checkmate Prelacy, and crush 
every hydra-head of tyranny. Milton’s prose compositions 
are among the noblest specimens of our great English tongue 
that literature contributes. He put all the learning of the 
ancients, and the eloquence of their finest orators, and’ his 
own profound thoughts and liberty-loving sentiments into 
his rhetoric, and made his sentences swell with music, which 
rolled in mighty diapasons, now like the tempestuous 
passion, the unatterable yearings of the golden-mouthed 
organ, big with cathedral melodies; and now with a gentler 
swell and a sweeter sound, like the breathings of viols and 
flutes and harps. He and Jeremny Taylor, the great dra- 
matic divine, divided between them, at that time, the honors 
of mastery over the English language. 

Milton was a princely swordsmaa for the people. His 
plea for unlicensed printing is a new Magna Charter of 
freedom. For men could not yet say what they pleased in 
print, but must submit to surveillance, supervision and the 
imprimatur '—so slow were the manifold rights which we 
now possess in growing. But people were then what their 
rulers were, and steadily onward, even through the great 
retrogression of the next age, until the end of the accursed 
Stuart race, they persisted in claiming more and more, 
even while they bad hard work to keep what they had got. 
At last the English Revolution of 1668 came, and from that 
time to the French Revolution and the American Revolution, 
and the English Reform Bill, until the present hour they 
have been enlarging the bounds of their liberties, increasing 
the power of the Commons, decreasing the power of the 
Lords, and reducing the Throne to a mere cypher in the 
politics of the nation and a mere pageant of the State. 

—~ ~<Q>—--- ener 





When a rakish youth goes astray, friends gather to bring 
him back to the path of virtue. Gentleness and kindness 
are lavished upon him to bring him back to innocence and 
peace. No one would ever suspect that he had sinned. But 
whena poor confiding girl is betrayed, she receives the 
brand of society, and is henceforth driven from the ways of 
virtue. The betrayer is honored, respected and esteemed— 
there is no peace for herthis side of the grave. Society has 


no helping, loving hand for her, no voice of forgiveness. 
These are earthly moralities unknown to Heaven.—Jnde- 
pendent, Jacksonville, Tul. 


More truth than poetry in the above and the more the 
pity that there is. 
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[For Woodhull & Clafiin’s Weekly. } 
THE OWL. 


BY JANUARY SEARLE. 


O, thon most reverend ow!! 
With the large, wise eyes, 
And the feathery scowl ; 
Flying in and out of the rnina, 
From the dark into the skies, 
With wild ** Tu-whit,” ‘** Ta-whooings.”’ 


Whither away dost go, 

Into the moonland of the mystic night ? 
Why pack and hurry so, 

Thou frowsy bird, with feathers all a-acare ? 
The dead sleep on until the morning light, 

Beware, dark bird! Beware! 


Is evil on thy wings ? 

Caught from the mould, and damp of you gray tower, 
Where wood-bird never sings, 

And strange, uncanny creatures toll the bells? 
Where ghouls delight and elf-kings make their bower, 

And the foul spirit dwells? 


If ao, my bird of grief! 
I prithee, hide thy head which I revere! 
Be thon, if thou must be, a thief, 
Stealer of light and jewels from the gods, 
And emulate Jove’s bird, of birds the chief, 
And scorn earth's Ichabods, 
As I do scorn the dam, and brood of fear. 


There is enough of woe, 
Shadow and substance on the earth ! 

Well sleep the dead below. 
Sleep till the resurrection morning's aun, 

In robes of fire walks thro’ the gates of Birth, 
And all the bugles of the angels blow, 

And the sad dream of human life is done. 
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FREE TRADE vs. PROTECTION. 


No. IT. 


1 raid in my last that I had not yet done with the consist- 
encies (?) of Felix Yellenik, though I must confess it is small 
game I hunt. So far as his so-called answer to my former 
communication is concerned, I have as yet found nothing but 
what I conceive to be arguments for Free Trade; while what 
remains to be looked into might becalled anything but what 
it professes to be. I have often wondered what Protection- 
ists mean by “developing our resources,” which is the sum 
total of all their arguments to sustain. What is it that re- 
quires to be developed? Development means, according to 
Webster, gradual growth through a series of progressive 
changes. Now our resources are very extensive, in fact, un- 
limited. If they mean by developing our resources, to give 
them each and all the full measure of justice, there could 
certainly be no objection found to so doing; but if they 
mean by developing our resources, to assist a part of them at 
the cost and expense of other parts, it is quite a different 
thing. Why do they not speak the truth—say just what 
they mean? Why do they not say, that with all the natural 
advantages we have for producing woolens, cottons, iron, 
steel, etc., that we cannot do it and successfully compete 
with those of citizens who labor in our agricultural re- 
sources? Why can not the protectionists be honest for once 
and tell the plain unvarnished truth? Why do they not say 
that in certain industries they desire to be protected, not 
against the foreign manufacturer, but against the agricultural 
interests of ourown country? This is the logie of the argu- 
ments of the protectionists. Do you say it is not, Mr. F. Y.? 

It is a poor rule which will not work both ways, isn’t it? 
Well, suppose we just turn this matter about and see how it 
would work if it was “‘my bull which had gored your ox.” 
Suppose that from natural causes the agricultural interests 
of this country could not preserve an equality with the 
manufacturing interests—I mean certain manufacturing inter- 
ests Which now cannot maintain an equality with agricul- 
ture—they instead of you would be the ones demanding 
that they be protected, in order that their “ resources” might 
be developed. And this demonstrates just what protection- 
ists mean when they use that phrase. They mean just what 
the agriculturist would be obliged to say. He would ask 
that such a duty be put upon importations of grain, etc., as 
would raise the natural price sufficiently to enable him to 
continue in their production, and by the increased price you 
would be obliged to pay for them he could hold an equality 
with you of the manufacturing interests. Now, you see, Mr. 
F. Y., that it s not the foreign produce he would desire 
protection against, but our own manufacturing interests 
which by nature are favored above the agricultural. The 
cry of protection against foreign pauper labor is a fiction of 
the first water, and is maintained to deceive the people, who 
do not take time to look into the matter deeply enough to 
detect it. 

But F. Y. says, “ Were our resources as fully developed as 
those of Europe, it would be comparatively easy for us to 
compete successfully with foreign protection upon the basis of 
Free Trade,” etc. Who are the “us” he speaks so compre- 
hensively about? If there isa set of argument which deserves 
the appellation of ambiguous, it is that thread-bare set used 
by protectionists. To hear themhanded round an outsider 
would imagine that the * Wees” and “ Usses”’ comprised 
the whole people, where the truth of it is they compose 
about a miserable twentieth part of the whole people. Count 
them up, F. Y., and prove it to yourself, if you have never 
thought about it in “ that light.” ! 
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Not only in a personul vein do they uitempt to deceive, but 
they pervert the logic of everything into sustaining their po- 
sitions. Mr. F. Y.,o ter the practice of his “ clique,’ does 
this. And if all he presents was to be taken without analy- 
sis, we should have no ground left to stand upon. He wisely 
remarks that “ Mr. B. probably recollects that some four vears 
ago New England was a large consumer of imported cottons, tor 
which she paid about three times as much as she does to-day 
—and why?’ He proceeds to answer by saying, “ Because 
the home producer, not having to pay the enormous expense 
of shipment, is enabled to undersell the foreigner.” 

Does Mr. F. Y. pretend to say that he would be understood 


| to mean that the reason the price of cotton to the manufac- 


turer is cheaper now than a “ few years ago” is bec: 
isa duty levied on imports of cotton, raw «2 manulactured ? 
Is it the producer of cotton, which has been protected, or is 
it the manufacturer of it? Now,if Mr. F. Y. knows any- 
thing, he knows that‘ protection” has had nething to do 
with the matter whatever. He knows, if he knows anything, 
that the reason cotton was high a few years ago was because 
the foreign manufacturer was obliged to have American 
grown cotton to mix with other cottons; and that it was 
this foreign demand which determined the price of cotton. 
And he also knows that the reason cotton is less now, as 
compared with then, is because the foreign demand is not so 
great, as it is now supplied from other sources, which 
they were compelled to “develop” during our iate war. 

Then how does it happen, according to F. Y.’s statement, 
that though the home consumer is benefited, as he says, that 
the home consumer of cotton cannot furnish cotton mann- 
factured to the country as cheaply as English manufacturers 
do, and that they demand a protection duty upon cottons to 
enable them to “compete” with foreign labor? Consistency 
is a jewel by which it will be difficult to test any such con- 
trovertive logic as thus advanced 
Protectionists. The whole theory consists simply of assump- 
tion and subterfuges, and when not these, of downright per- 
ver-ions. 


use there 


Protection, as a continuous policy, is and must be disas- 
trous, for the simple and unanswerable reason with which I 


began my first article: That under it a republican form of 


government, which is bound to guarantee equality to its citi- 
zens, cannot be maintained. Continuous Protection here 
means just whatit meant to England: the production of 
immense concentrations of capital to oppress the immense 
masses of laborers. Continued sufficiently long, and its re- 
sults will be the same here as in England, and when the 
wealthy have become so “ well fixed” that no amount of ei- 
ergy practiced upon a small scale can compete with them in 
their own line, then they will want Free Trade, as they 
did in England. 

It seems that this delusion of Protection really transforms 
its advocates into monomaniacs, who honestly stand up with 
black staring them in the face and deliberately declare that 
itis white. There is but one argument for Protection, and 
and that is, that the interests in this country which are not 
favored by nature, desire Protection to make them equal 
with those which are thus favored. Can F. Y. make that 
application ? ty 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

The first duty of a republican government is to take care 
of the general interests of the common people. A republi- 
can government in its strict sense originates in the people, 
is an organization dependent upon the people: first tor its 
existence, secondly for its continuation. If a people formu- 
late a government which is republicen in theory and not in 
practice, the people themselves will some day claim and ex- 
ercise the right to modify the form. <A goyernment formed 
by tie people, for the interests of the people, is at all times 
the proper subject for change by the people. In other words, 
revolution is a right of the people, and successful revolution 
generally promotes the common welfare. 

This government, as now administered, is not a govern- 
ment of its common people, although it is quite true that 
the common male portion of the people, seem to acquiesce 
in it. This, however, is that kind of acquiescence which 
borders upon being cempelled. ‘They nominally have repre- 
sentation through those whom they vote for and elect. But 
it lins virtually come to be the substantial practice that these 
representatives, elec ed by the people to attend to the inter- 
ests of the people, no sooner obtain their representative seats 
than they, either from preconceived iiotives or from a too 
powerful influence to resist, become (vgraded ito repre- 
senting their own personal interests, or tlie interests of tliose 
who can purchase them. No sooner do our legislative bod- 
ies—be they city, otate or national—meet, than they are be- 
set by a horde ot prominent individuals in the interest or pay 
of some private or corporate scheme, by which its promoters 
will seek to gain power or wealth at the expense of the 
public. 

Very much legislation of this class and special kind which 
is not obtained by the direct control of votes by money is by 
special contract among legislators. One legislator from one 
section of the county, State or city, who has a pet scheme 
on hand, agrees with another from a different locality, repre- 
senting a different interest—neither of which should become 
law were the common interests of the whole to decide—that 
if he will support his scheme he will return the favor by 
giving his countenance to his scheme; therefore it comes, 
either by “ hook”’ or by “ crook,” that avery large part of 


Yet this is the rule of 
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legislation is based in corruption and notin the interests of 
constitucncies. 

All special enactments which in practice gives to individu- 
als or corporations the power to impose upon the people, so 
that they shall be able to make anything more than a legiti- 
mate and legal interest upon their investments, are just so 
many methods by which legislation authorizes the stealing 
of the people’s money. A good illustration of what is meant 
may be found in the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Which was s0 thoroughly exposed in our last week’s issue, 
Ilere we have a Company possessing certain property, the 
orizinal cost of which could not have much exceeded $7,000.- 
QOU, represented by a capital stock of $40,000,000, upon 
Which it is said they will be able to pay regular eight per 
cent. dividen is, or, in other words, the company will be ena- 
bled to take from the people who patronize it $3,200,000 per 
vear over and above its entire expenses. Either this is true, 
or the assumption is false, and made for the purposes of decep- 
tion and fraud. If true, this company actually filches from 
the public every year the enormous sum of $2,500,000 more 
than it shoul] be allowed to. If it is not true, this proposi- 
tion is made in order to find purchasers for the immense 
loads of stock its present shareholders are carrying, who 
know their pretensions are false. 

Now why should this company be authorized by govern- 
ment to thus swindle the people whom it professes to serve ? 
Why should the stockholders be enabled to realize forty per 
cent. interest upon their original investments, when govern- 
ent is itself asking the people to loan it money for four and 
a half or five per cent. Not only does the government 
enable such companies to virtually steal from the people, but 
it perpetrates a two-fold injury by placing these companies 
in a superior position to itself to command money. It is this 
knowledge whichis developing so many wild-cat schemes, 
which are originated with the sole idea to obtain somebody's 
money without returning an equivalent. Thousands of per- 
sons ure engaged in devising and developing these schemes 
who should and would, did not the government really foster 
such scheming, be engaged in other and useful avocations. 
It is these persons who are fattening off the labor of the 
country. They, vulture-like, eagerly watch for their prey, 
and when it appears, they pounce upon and carry it off, 
whether it be the orphan’s inheritance, the widow’s mite, or 
the hope of the aged. They publish their manufactured 
documents, by which, added to the respectability (?) which 
attaches to their former associations, they are enabled to 
swindle the unsuspecting,the credulous and their triends—for 
those who have the heartto make such resorts a way to 
affluence do not know a friend except to prey upon him. 

As was stated above, the government lends its countenance 
to these schemers, and in many cases the law actually sup- 
ports their nefarious transactions, and in this view the gov- 
ernment is at least indirectly responsible for all their outrages 
upon the interests of humanity. Butif this is so, it may be 
asked is there no remedy ? must this process of absorbing the 
hard earnings of the laborer continue until they shall be 
reduced to virtual vassalage to the tyrants, which they have 
created, as represented by the classes in England and other 
old countries? We often hear it argued that those or similar 
interests which look in the same direction should receive pro- 
tection until the grand resources of the country are developed, 
when we shall be able to compete with the “pauper labor’’ 
of Europe. This specious argument is likely to deceive any 
but the most wary. It is so apparently consistent and proper, 
and withal so reasonable, that many very thoughtful people 
are entrapped by it. They fail to see that the lending of pro- 
tection by government to these class of interests is leading,. 
direetly to the condition of England in which the entire 
manufacturing capital is concentrated in a very few hands,who 
crush out all “interlepers” and who “ enslave” the entire 
laboring classes by their power—a tyranny only second to that 
exercised by the most absolute of monarchies over their sub- 
jects. 

A good illustration of the condition referred to may be 
found in our own city, where the Merchant Princes—the 
Stewarts, the Lords, the McCreerys, can, by uniting and selling 
at a loss for atime, crush out all smaller dealers. This is the 
spirit of all monopoly, and government tavors it whenever it 
lends its support to any fraudulently-named “ development” 
theories. 

A world was never evolved ina moment,nor can a great 
and prosperous nation be evolved within a small space of 
time. Ours is undoubtedly as blessed by natural advantages 
as any country the sun shines upon, Permanent prosperity, 
however, does net depend upon any hothouse growth or high 
pressure development, but upon a gradual untoldment, as 
demanded and warranted by all the circumstances taken into 
combined consideration. A rapid inflation of prices is certain 
to be followed by @ disastrous reaction, which ruins all who 
are involved by it, and gives prosperity to none. So, toe, of 
all interests which rise into a rapid prosperity by special 
means—the means used being abnormal, unnatural—the re- 
verse, the reaction will surely toilow and bring its consequent 
ruin. It requires but to look back to the bistory of protec- 
tion In this country to make the evident application. Great 
reverses, financial ruin and wide-spread distress have always 
to llowed all unnatural prosperity which was fostered by spe 
cial protection, It is but the natural result, and it will ever 
repeat itself so long as practiced. 

The course by which all such disastrous results can be 
avoided lies in the strict admission and application of the 
principles of justice and equality—such equality as will p ace 
every living citizen upon an exact footing, both before the 
law and benind the law; and such justice as shall put it 
forever beyond the power of single or incorporated individu- 
als to vain an um udVvVantage over any portion of the peo 
ple. All that personal superiority, either of time, place or 
ability, can give, the individual is entitled te, but these, nor 
none of them, should be fostered by Government. 
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CHiLDRE”Y, THEIR RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES AND 
TRUE RELATION TO SOCIETY. 


No. III, 


We have often wondered that, among all the medical 
authcrities, there have not been more who devoted some 
part of their profuse writings to the ante-natal care aud 
treatment of children. N» more important addition could 
be made to our system of social economy, nor to our patlio- 
logic titeratare, than a strictly scientific analysis ct fatal 
life {or popular and familiar circulation. While so much 
has been said and writteo—much of which, to be sure, Is 
very foolish and unprofitable—regarding childrgn’s care 
aod treatment after birth, that part of their life previously 
lias been entirely ignored, It would be just as proper to 
ignore their life after birth until some still future period, 
say three, five or seven years of age, us to dv 80 previously. 

To lay a good foundation for a good life, 1t is required 
hut (he proper care shoald be bestowed upon it from its 
very point of beginuing The same rule should apply end 
govern, waich applies and governs in all similar matters 
outside of and below the wost impoitant of them all. Even 
the tiller of the svil exercises special care and his best wis- 
don iu the matter of prepiration for the future barvest. 
He koows, fiom oft-repeated experience, how important it 
is. fir-t of all, to have the very best seed of the very best. 
variety. to plaut. For th’s he selects the choicest and most 
perfect of Lis preceding crop ot purchases from others who 
bave better than he. He kuows that seed thus selected, 
plasted side by side with uos lected seed, and receiving no 
more care, will yield not enly larger harvests but also that 
it will be of choice quality. 

Having obvaiued che best seed possible, his next stap is 
to have the ground properly prepared, into which, at just 
the proper seasou. he @eposits it. ATl these introductory 
avd praparatory measures cf care and study area part of 
the process by whic! our fruits, graius and vegetables have 
been bronght to their present state of perfeciiov. Every- 
body kuows that fruits and vegetables which grow wilt! and 
are porwonvus, are oftentimes capable of being brought, by 
enitivation, to be useful and delie'tous articles of diet. 
Everybody kvows that it has been only by the strictest 
study and crre that our wost celebrated breeds of herses 
and ether stocks of domesticated animals have been ob- 
tainel. Everybody knows that deep scientifie research 
is constantly beiog made 1egardiug almost every depart- 
meut of production, and that those engaged in the respec- 
tive department: eageriy seek and systematically apply 
every new fact which science makes cleir. And it is, scien- 
tifically an admitted fact that the future character of what 
is to bs produce can bs very nearly, if nor absolutely, de- 
termined by those who have charge of the process through 
which it is to be produced. Even thea color which the 
herdsman desires for his cattle can be literally obtained ; 
and what is tras regarding color is jast as broadly trne re. 
garding all otuer indices of tadivi‘luality. 

Notwithstanding all these accepted fiets which are coming 
to be the rules and guides of all people, when we approach 
the subject of making tle same rules and cuides so general 
jin tucir application as to include children, the world stands 
aguast, and, with oue united effort, frowns it down. 

NoboJly denies, the importance of the subject, but thos 
who will speak at all argue that it is one of those things 
which the common inind is not prepared to meet. Not pre 
pared to meet! And the whole Christiam world has been 
preaching regeneration these eighteen hundred years! which 
they tell us is the one thing necessary. <All the importance 
claimed tor regeneration we willingly admit; all badly-pro- 
duced, persons require regeneration; but, as to it being the 
main thing, we beg to demur. If regeneration is an import 
ant imatter, gencration is stul mere so. It is to the consider- 
ation of this scientifig fict, as demonstrated and practiced 
by the human, in all departments of nature below that 
the human must come, and acknowledge itself a proper 
subject. vf, Just so far as science can demonstrate and 
humanity will put its demonstrations to practice, just so far 
will tue necessity for regeneration be done away with. 

It is too true that the courage to fuce this question has al- 
ways been wanting, and that when it is attempted, all society 
preiends to be outraged by it. Are [luman Beings, then, to 
always be considered of so much less importance than the 
very things they make subservient to them, that they should 
forever be left to come into this worl.l’s existence as individu- 
ais atrandom? We know the obloquy that has fallen upon 
all who have ever attempted to hold the mirror so that society 
would be obliged to contemplate itself: but, notwithstanding 
all this, we feel there is no more noble object to which we 
can turn, We have deliberately considered all the bearings of 
thismatter,and have as deliberately determined to stand by the 
flug we have reared so long as we sliall hovelife end strength 
to dy so. We have thrown to the world —" Children: their 
Rights, Privileges and True Relations to Society,” and we shall 
maintain it argumentatively, if possible; defiantly, if need 
be, arainst all opposition, let it come trom whence it may, or 
ct its character be what it may. Argument we know we 
shall not have to encounter. Scientific hindrances we know 
we shall pot find in our path. Common Sense we know 
will offer no word of reproof. We shall, however, encounter 

hoary-headed bigotry, blind intolerance and fossilized 
authority—and we are prepared 

It.is laid down as an undeniable proposition, that the 
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all the means which men make use of to produce perfect 
things are also made use of in their own reproduction. Let 
those who decry this proposition tun to their so-much-re- 
vered Bible and read— Ye cannot gather figs of thorns nor 
grapes from thist!es””—and learn wisdom therefrom. It must 
be remembered how great an “infidel” was he who ‘irst 
denionstrated Arterial and Veinous circulation, which has 
come to be of the grestest impcrtance in diagnosing 
diseases. It has generally been proven true, that those things 
which have resulted in the greatest benefit to humanity, met 
With the most blind and insane opposition in their first strug- 
gles for recognition. If this subject of children is to be judged 
vy this rule, itis to develop into greater importance than any 
which has vet occupied the human mind. Were the inquisi- 
tion, the rack, the stake possible in this age of the world, its 
udvocates would be at their mercy, for they would be used 
unmercifully. 

Bat, it is asked by those who have somewhat recovered 
from the first shock of the proposition that the propagation 
of the human species should be reduced to ruler, How can 
this be done? It cannot be done immediately to tbe fullest 
extent, but the recognition of its importance can be forced 
upon humanity, and the practice of its evident deductions 
ern be attained by degrees. Once let it become divested of 
this absurd idea of “impropriety,” and humanity will begin 
to practice by its teachings. It is only required that reason 
be exalted to its proper place and influence, and analogies, 
with which nature abounds, will become the great teachers, 
Almost everything which is required to be known and prac- 
ticed to produce healthy, happy and good children in every 
sense of that word, is already known and practiced in every 
other kind of reproduction. 

The great (difficulty with which we shall be met at every 
step is, that it is nearly impossible to make people realize 





that their lives here are for any other or higher purpose than 
for each of them to acquire for him or herself the greatest 
amount of personal, and consequently selfish, gratification. 
They cannot yet sufficiently realize that each individual is 
made one of the means by which the whole of humanity is 
advanced. They cannot yet be brought to reduce to practice 
What all will admit, that he or she is the greatest man or 
woman who does the most for humanity; nor have they yet 
anything more than an undefined belief that in doing the 
most for humanity, they do most for themselves. Yet this 
has been the logic of the doctrine of Christianity near two 
thousand years. 

The teachings of Christianity are all well; they have been 
taught persistently. But we have now arrived at that prac- 
tical age of the world which demands adequate results as 
proofs of the validity of ‘assumed positions. The Apostles 
taught that “certain signs’? should follow them who be- 
lieved. Do these signs exist within the heart of the profess- 
edly sole representatives of true Christianity? By their 
iruits shall ye know them. We do knuw them by their 
fruits, which are not so perfect as to warrant the conclusion 
that humanity has yet passed from being “ professors” into 
being “possessors.” That this process is not farther ad- 
vanced is, because the Jaborers in “the vineyard,” are en- 
deavoring to compel scragyy, scranny, ill-formed, ill-tempercd 
sources to produce periceted fruit. 

Human life may be compared to a military campaign, in 
Which no amount of valiancy and good gencralship can over- 
come the defi cts of an imperfect organization of the “ body ” 
—army—with which it is to be made. We may as consist- 
ently expect a badly organized army to make a good military 
campaign ac to expect a badly orgunized child to make a 
vood secial campaign. To this, the very beginning of organ- 
ization, should all reformers turn who expect to pro- 
duce any beneficial results, which shall be ultimate and lust- 
ing, and which shall mark the perfecting process of hu- 
mianity. 
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“TIME AND LABOR.” 

A LECTURE DELIVERED BY 
HON, JAMES D. REYMERT, 
AT BREVOORT HALL. 

[ CONTINUED. ] 


Hordes of Goths and Gauls rushed from their forests to 
covvulse and reconstruct, There tolloweda mixture of races, 
of Janguayes aud impulses: and althougu the moral law 
appeared to sink under the physical power, yet tue rapiue, 
iobbery, treachery aod murder whieh marked those times 
were but the flying demons who burried off before the com- 
ing hosts advancing under the new birth song of labor and 
civilization 

Society has now reached its new pbase, under the 
intluence of *intelligeuce.” 

The first man, without society, beheld time, space and mo- 
lion, aud could perceive duration, distance, action; but row 
sociely t'sclf perceives “the unity of allmen” in one common 
destiny, vitalizing time, space and motiou by organism, 
labor, enterprise and indusiry, and sv also by the advancing 
ideas of female rights and the acknowledgment of women’s 
influevee in the affairs of men and the polities of nations 
When society became tranqul—nay, even amidst the catas 
trophies of tnrmotl, in sharing the dangers, privations and 
the trials with ber lord—he learned to admire her constuncy 
aud tv appreciate her virtues. 

The Greeks and R omans never understood the charac- 





Huwan.Race can never even approximate to perfection until | 


ter of woman, even in the most brilliant murtyidom: | 
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but the Northern barbarian, on equal terms witb her in his 
home, softened under her teuderness, made ber not only his 
equal but lis idol. 

The “people” made the discovery that in “union is 
strengt»,’” and they combined to protect themselves against 
their tyrauts, and hence sprung tndepende: ce, political as 
well as physical. This was the dawn of day for the poor man. 

It is most instructive to study these epochs in history, 
and although I must couiess I caunot subseribe to the stale 
doctrine that “ history repeats itself,’ yet there are parallels 
iu modern and in ancient days vhen, under similar circum- 
stanees, human nature will confirm the fact of unity in 
origin, universality of impolse, as well as of a common des 
tiny. Aud as we mark the high tops .nd promentories on 
the long jourcey of history and dwell on the days of anld 
lang syne, we discover a ray of light, a flood of fresh gushing 
ecstacy, carrying the soul onward and upward, buoyed with 
hope of happier and better days—fur inspiration flows from 
God—brivging peace on earth aud good-will to all men, and 
illuminating this very principle by constantly developing 
the harmonious elements in buman nature. And as the 
Gnomes are: aid to toil in the innerearth aod to bring forth 
its gems ard treasures, so the great genii of intellect, in- 
spired with wicdom, enterprise and industry, rongh-hews 
our natures by tie arts and sciences, by music, poetry and 
painting; ‘by sculpture, architecture and machinery; by 
mathematics, astronomy and geography; by all the instru 
mevts of human progress in the hands of labor, lifting the 
soul {trom nature up to God, there to receive the inspiration 
of His will and wisdom, and then again to learn, with bum- 
bler minds, tbe discipline of order and obedience. 

We may be saddeced by the sight of suffering humanity, 
of misdirected energies, cf blunders and of follies, of con- 
vulsions sweeping thousands to destruc‘ion, but we are 
compensated by the discovery that the oppressed are leap 
ing trom the'r bondage, that they become civilized ‘vy arts 
and scirenées, enriched by industry, and powerfil by associ- 
ation; we see them leara their duties from religion and tbeir 
politics from cultivated reason; their sonls receive the fire 
of trutuy their ‘Inpulges become clectrified in action. 

Feudalism was a glittericg sLel.—a shuld und bLelmet; 
but human justice broke the shell, aud kuowledge became a 
siroLger weapon. 

Henceforth history is not the simple record of the acts of 
crowned tulers aud ot bloody peueials. It preserves the fact 
of vew 1nventions, discoveries, advancements of the people 
aud the progress of scciety. 

And as the sun rose in the East to cast on yonJer orient its 
earliest rays, so did the dawn of history first peretrate the 
Kast and scatter the morning vapors of obscurity. To Asia 
belongs the first glummer of the werld’s first ,ight of reason 
und tue glow of soul in faith, «hich since bus growa in bril- 
liancy ard power, till Europe caugut the rays; first, 
upon the hilltops, among the great aud promineut, then 
gradually lower down, upon the hillsides and in the valleys 
umong the lower classes, did the light of civilization peue- 
trate, until it cast its long flashes even across the ocean 
upon a new world, and reached the distant wilderness, trom 
whence it seems as if reflection seut again toward the East 
a vividness which quickens all the ereryvies of Dumas na- 
ture everywhere. Here is the pyramid of Labor n.iveiled by 
time—America*—reserved in the great panorama for the 
latest wonder. The world, surprised, may well exclaim: 

“The three first ucts already past— 
Time's noblest offepring is the Jast.”’ 

To Vinland’s dreaired-of shures Columbus led the way, 
and on the grand Colis-eum which he spread before the 
world @ ceaseless throng of men have moved and acted; 
aiid thus a wilderness—a world, 

* Robed ia stars and tivselled o'er with gold,” 
fresh from the bands of the Creator, is found and formed 
by enterprising man, The ciy is Wealth and Liberty— 
Eywality—Fraternit, ! , The masses wove; cach wave that 
dasbes op the new-found shore delivering its passengers, 
the latest actors in this new drama. 

Atlantides, from beyond the blue ether, calls his children 
of unhappy stars to dwell benea’h the sevenfo'd tried and 
mystic shield of self-reliant manhood The sunshine of 
civilization spreads over the whole sui face, aud man wakes 
up to manhooid’s mngbts and duties. The American Revolu- 
tion marks the period. The genius of liberty descended and 
broke the chain of despotism. Free tioug t centered 
arouvd the standard. Prayers went up to God, and meas- 
ures and mea le:ped as from the brain of Jove to plant the 
spring of Luma» hops, and to curse the tree o¢ liberty. 
Out of the teeming loins of nations poured thousands, eager 
to aid the child of freedom in the strugzle of its infancy, 
end the people, already self reliant, s ade the discovery that 
‘God helps those who help themselves.” also, what torms 
an epoch in history, for they depended noon the “Great 
Jehovah,” “ the Continental Congress,” and t! emselves! 

Revolution has succeeded revolution ia the listory of 
man; each bad its causes and its consequences. Human 
passions have ebbed aud flowed from century to century, 
yetin our retrospect over the old world we see but little 
else than rnias of ephemeral grestnesa, the sulistance too 
iltusary to be permacent. We have but lately seea the 
gladiators fizht again on Roman soil, and the vapors rise 
afresh from bloo l-staiced battle-fieldsin the Old Wo ld, and 
heaven oxsly kuows tiie agonies of ernushed linmanity. Still, 
what have we, and what are we to witness as sesult of 
t' cse renewed straggles bu. the wholesale traflle among 
cowred mercenaries, the empires. and the millions bar- 
gained and s%ld—the change of masters, and a d-+svotism 
yet more subtie than before? Sach bive been all th» cov- 
sequences of tueir revoluciogs und of their convaljive 
struggles, 
{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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(For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly.} 
CHRISTMAS, 1870: 





Nature is hushed and powerfal morn awakes, 

Jn beams of morning open daylight breaks ¢ 
The keen, clear air invigorates the soul, 

And lovely Winter permeates the whole, 

Just such a morn a little child was born, 

And wondrous creation took another form ; 

The holy angels eehoed it on high, 

And flery stars lew downward from the sky. 
All nature paused, In zephyr’s whispering note, 
In everything the very Christ was wrote. 

Men followed stars, and coming to the shrine, 
Bent down in reverence to that Babe Divine. 
That Babe to-day iliumes the path of men, 

And blessings on humanity doth send, 

Man, in his nobleness, a God reveres — 

God comes to man when Jesus Christ appears. 
Changed fair- aced natare by his word, 

Stumps in his soul the imag’ry of God; 

And so we love the memories that cling 

Like fragrant flowers around this offering. 
Teach children in their happiness to say, 

That this is Christmas, Christ was born to-day. 
We give in charity to muke faith strong, 

And siug in love the merry Christmas song ; 
Pronounce the words that soothe the troubled soul, 
And picture to despair a happy goal; | 
Warm the cold hearts to Jive In memory green, 
In eweet delight make all uronnd serene. 

Ts it not sad that in this joy we feel 

That in the swnlight, fleecy clouds must steal, 
And deepen into blackuess of the night, 

And on the fair escutcheon place the blight 

Of war which man in crue! strife prolongs, 
With cruel slaughter, mnr@rous sin and wrongs. 
Ye ministers that wait upon the Lord, 

Pour in the hearts of men a love for God; 
Restore in simp!ec beauty Christian will, 

And let the air be fliled with, * Peace, be stfli."’ 


CHURCHILL. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL... 





All things—subjects of legislation, under ‘the authority of 
a Republican form of government—should look in the direc- 
tion of ultimate eqttality for all citizens who comprise the 
basis of the governmental structure. Equality can never be 
reached or neared under any laws or Customs which put it 
in the powcr of a class of individuals to dominate over 
another class, Iet that domination be of caste, class or wealth. 
Perhaps no part of the relics of Antiquity by which we are 
“conserved” give opportunity for greater distinction araong 
the people than the practical operations of our present system 
of finance. The use wealth makcs of the power it attains 
is a more terrible sway thin that of amonarch could possitly 
be, were pecuniary conditions equal. In other words, finan- 
cial equality existing; very nearly all distinctions of society 
would be demolished, 

The entire of questions which relate to the vital interests of 
the people may be sail to have their origin in the financial 
questions; that solved, it will be the key to open the right to 
all others. We assert, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that one lilf the ills which we, as a people, labor under 
arise from the fact that we have no scientific financial system 
or representative of yalues, The day of arbitrary rule in all 
things his departed, unless that authority is founded ia the 
deductions of science, which authority becomes the essence 
of justice, and such domination an assurance of complete 
equality. Arbitrariness does not legitimately attach to such 

uthority or rule. It properly belongs to the rule of uni- 
versal government. To set up an arbitrary money standard, 
which does not possess the possibility of a perfect standard, 
to which all finance must succumb, is like elevating a man to 
be a god—is to invest imperfection with the garb of perfec- 
tion, and thus to label it. ‘This has been done with gold. 

As has been argued in this series of articles, gold is not, 
and never can be made to be, a satisfactory standard ob value. 
It has always failed when pushed to the will. In this age of 
rapid advancement, when philosophy proposes pro’lems and 
science solves thein, it must Come into the minds of these 
who have the interest of the public at heart to submit this 
question of money to the test of analysis. When analyzed, 
it can never result in showing gold to be anything more than 
any other product of labor, and that its use has only Leen 
thus long tolerated because of the instapility of governments 
an nationalities. 

The time has now come in this country when its people 
can rest in an assurity that our coherence as a nation will be 
continusis ; unl being so, that we can resort .0 a representa- 
tiveof value, which shall be formulated from the requirement 
of a currency and from its proper rclations to the source from 
which all wealth emanates. It will be found, when it is re- 
duced tothe last analysis, that such a national currency as 
we have proposed will be found to meet everything which. is 
required of money, and that it is not antagonistic to any of 
the forms of equality. It would be the ‘people’s representa- 
tive of their own producing value. Every laboring man is 


{ 


producer would be left with its value in our own national 
eurrency, Which be could cither use in further business, 
loan’ for four per cent, or convert into four 
per cent. National Bonds. Let this process become 
once fully established, our foreign debt would rapidly 





other countries, and should at once and forever be relieved 
from the financial bondage to the mony kings of Europe, 
which has been our national curse evér since the establish- 
lishment of our Government. 

We have no use for gold among ourselves; it docs not 
assist uS in any Way that can be mentioned, except that we 
produce so much of it every year, which we export, as we do 
our other products, and thus maintain the balance of trade. 
The world will always furnish a market for all the products 
of our soil and of our manulactures; but under this proposed 
national currency system we should not need its gold. In 
this also would be found the solution for all “ Funding Sys- 
tems,” and it is to be hoped that the matter will receive the 
serious, unprejudiced attention of Congress before it involves 
the country in further impracticable schemes. 

We have but to consider that had such a financial system 
been in full operation ten years ago, we should not now have 
a Bonded Indebtedness of thousands of millions of Gollars in 
Europe, which, before maturity, will consume three or four 
times its own amount in interest. So thatit will come down 
to this enormous fact: that for a thousands million of dollars 
actually received from the sale of our Bonds at large dis- 
counts, we must produce, ship to and pay Europe five 
thousand millions of dollars—a sum before whose gigantic 
proportions the people may well grow ghastly and pale, and 
inquire: “ How can this be done, and we exist in the mean- 
time?” When we look at the matter from the true stand- 
point and see that defective legislation has thus entailed 
poverty upon us for years to come, it is not to be wondered 
that the people grow restive under its requirements, nor that 
they begin to look earnestly about them for a road to de- 
liverance from the * wrath to come.” 


This has been done, and it was done according to 
the best wisdom the nation could summon; un’er 
tie circumstances which were precedent, it was perhaps the 
very best that could have been, and being so, there is no 
honest escape from it. It isa debt the people have incurred, 
and they must labor to pay it. One salutary lesson it has 
taught us, and that is, it his taught us that gold is not a 
necessity usa basis of credit, and has suggested the true 
money basis, which, had it been previously presented, the 
people would not have even given consideration, and with- 
out any inquiry whatever would have adjudged its origina- 
tors * gone wild” upon the suliject. 

TLus through triais and sor:ows are nations, as well as 
ind'viduals, brought to better and higher realizations, to 
broader and nobler action, and to still more comprehensive 
conceptions of the true principles of life, liberty, equality 
and justice, in the practice of which, attained to, trom time 
to time, they shall grow into such universal application as 
shall know no boundary except such us God and nature has 
set to this globe. 

eee ee 
[For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly.) 


LABOR AND CAPITAL: A DISCOURSE. 





BY J. K. 


LaBon.—No rest is mine, I plod my weary way 
To toil, from year to year, from day to day, 
At wakened dawn I wend with heavy heart, 
As menial enact my lowly part, 
An ostracized and a degenerate thing, 
Ignominy without. despair within. 
The brand of labor set upon me here, 
Pursues me from my childhood to the bier ; 
And shall I cower ‘neath the tyrants arm, 
Nor dare to sound the tocsin of alarm. 
Or shall the hearts that turn from them the poor, 
And epurno the hungered from their ¢ilded door, 
That bow to riches only treating wort’ 
As ‘twere a punishment upon this earth, 
Shall they meet no reproof, no pen proclaim 
That iudustry is now a badge of shame, 
Productiveness a slave to speculation, 
The dignity of labor degradation ? 
Behold to day how anaious war with acts 
And adages are autipodes to facts ; 
Prosperity reduced down to an art 
Of grasping other's due by being “ smart ;" 
While all proclaim “tis no disgrace to work, 
Yet each is striving might and main to shirk 
The practice of the theory they teach 
By straining every nerve to overre ach 
The laborer by grasping all the gain, 
And in return to treat him with disdain, 
CariTaL,—It ia your task to labor, very well! 
For me, my friend. I much prefer to sell. 
Laporn.—Yes, toil and toil for life a working man, 
And, at the end, conclude where I began, 
The dignity of labor—a decree, 











worth just so much per year to the country. 
duce frem five hundred Collars every year over and 
above his own consumption, which adds so much to tue 
aggregated wealth of the country. This extra production is, 
to the individual and the nation, of just so much value ag it 
can be sold for to other countries, the proceeds of which, not 
being needed here, would be used by the Government to. re- 


tire its foreign indebtedness or to pay its interest, while the 


He ean pro- | 


Procluiming, ** You are doomed to work for me, 


Nor gain sufficient while you forte my wealth 
For sustenance when you decline in health.” 
CariTaLt.—And why eo discontented with your lot? 

We cach fill our positious, do we not? 

You work. I pay you juetly your reward, 


Then why declaim, aseail with angry word ? 


Lazgor.—Let common justice judge ‘twixt you and me, 
For you the gaine, for me the penury ; 
I plant the seed, the harvest gather in, 


diminish, and we, instead of being a nation applying for | 
credit abroad, should be in condition to extend credit to. 
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I mine, I delve, I fe'l, tT build Tapin 

All thut we have and hold through me accrues— 
The opulence you bask in, wealth you use 

From me arises ; run your finger down 

The list of national wealth aud you must own 
No item there appears to your acconnt, 

A cipher illustrates the whole amount 

Of your productiveness, and you appear 

A very drone that saps all labor here. 





CaPiTaL.—Stop, stop I take your fashioned wares In hand, 
Distribute them for use by sca and land, 
I balance all the wants of all the earth, 
From plethora I take and give to dearih ; 
W hat use were merchandise if left to ret 
In makers’ han 's, while in some other spot 
Gaunt famine wieids triumphantly hor might, 
While in the distance plenty taunts her sight f 
If you would know how weil I take my part, 
Survey within the ever busy mart 
The craft of other people, other climes, 
In proper quantiun and at proper times 
Brought hither by my ald for your own use, 
Then justify your virulent abuse, 


Lapor.—I willyand aek them hew the people fare 
Who daily bend their necks to make them there, 
And if they also labor day hy day — 
And see their substance spfrited away, 
‘Tis not at \ou alone complai:t is hurled, 
But all sppropriators in the world ; 
All distributed—that, at Icast, is true; 
But handed with great care (rom me ic you, 
I welcome aa a necessary friend 
Who lends his service to the common end 
Of interchanging goods creation throngh, 
But what of hosts of others who pursue 
An avocaliou, & mere go-between, 
Expending energies to intervene 
A toll ‘tween those who make and they who use ; 
A mine of speculation which imbues 
Dietaste for labor, taking labor's gains, 
And eiezing with avidity the reins 
Of commerce, checking her free intercourse ; 
See combinations form desiyned to force 
The values of commoditics to rise, 
Exchange from hand to hand before our eves; 
By Jack or Gillconveyed from store to store, 
No nearer the consumer than betore. 
Carita..- Good man, these people only use their brain, 
And vse ii just as veu co, to ubtain 
A living, “nd if they thereby succecd, 
I] cannot see that they by such a deed 
Harm vou indirectly or dircet, 
And think vou do injustice to object. 


LABOR,—I learn an art, expending time and thought 
And brain and jabor ere I'm fully taught, 
Receive a pittance that will scarce repay 
The cost of live iheod from day to dav, 
And when the vigor of my youth is past, 
Age and decrepitude creep on at last: 
My life I ind is gone, and gone for what? 
To gain subsistence, vet Thave {t not, 
I point to you, my labor itis there, 
A clea) yuin to the nation every year, 
Vhile they who not an atom have produced, 
Whose averice and stniartucss have seduced 
The proper flow of trade, have wealth obtained ; 
The profit of my labor they have gained, 
And they who only barter what lL make, 
Alone of case and competence partake, 
And Lof course have no cause ty complala~ 
Content to work end sleep, then work again, 
The system is all proper, just and richt 
That gives you all, me nothing to requite 
The labor of a life, 
From busivess, must 1 toll ull lexpire? 


While you retire 


{TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Wars or tim Womer.—The Woman's Journal asks 
What does the Jerolutionw mean by the following statement ? 
In enumerating Woman's wants, it states, among other 





things, that one of themis” freedom to marry, and be mistress 
(ot herself after marriage; freedom to sunder a voke which 
sie has freely bound,” etc. If this language means any tuing 
i means that woman shall be as free to suncderthe tres of 
marriage as toform them; shall be as free to divorcee herself 
from marriage as to marry; that there shall be as large a 
freedom in going out of marriage as inentering it, If this 
be the meaning of the iY colution—and we Can understand no 





other—we dissent from such a demand tor women in folo. 
We believe in marriage for hfe, und deprecate all this loose 
pestiferous talk in favor of casy divorce. Let it be observel 
that this plea for free divorce comcs from the organ of the 
“Union Woman Suffrage Society,” and is not the voice of 
tke “ American Woman Suffrage Society,” with Henry Ward 
Beecher at its bead. Our triends who deprecated the forma. 
tion of the “Union Woman Suffrage Society” a year ago have 
at last come to see,in the recent utteranees of the Je cululion, 
a vindication of the wisdom of their course. 
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ASTRONOMICAL.—A enrious and very rare planetary posi 
fion will cecur on the erh avd 9h of bexe month, to which 
po attentonu has hitherto been eal ed, and 1t seems to have 
escanved the notice even of the compiters of the Astrouomiéal 
Ephemerides. For the space of two whole days and tive 
hours, the planet Venus will be behind the sue as viewel 
from anv part of the earth’s suifoce. The planet is then on 
the farther side of her orbit, and ber relative motion is only 
155 minutes of are daily, while at fhe instant of conjugation 
she will be within 48 seconds of the are of the sun’s cantre. 
rhe bright planetary spot will ap arencdy touch the western 
edge of the sun at 1] o'clock Pp. M,on the 6ti otf Decem- 
ber, Chicago time, and emerge from bohiod the solar dise, 
on its eastern edge, at 4 o'clock ow the morning of the Orh. 
The phenomenon of immersion and er.erto" will pot be vir- 
ible at Chicaye, the sun being below our borizon on both 
occasions, but the bedies may he sven through the te'ese: ne 
as aimost in contact late in the atterno u of the 4th aud 
ently in the morniogot the 9 bof December. The emeimon 
wil} be visib'e in Europe Tie phe omeron is abent vwsanmre 
as the transit of the same plauet across fhe sun's di which 
occurs only once on the average in 58) vears. The wext 
trausit will occur .n December, 1o74.—Chicago Tribune. 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


It's a very good rule in all things of life, 
When fadeing a friend or brother, 

Not to look at the question alone on one side, 
But always turn to the other. 

We are apt to be selfish in all our views, 
In the jostling headlong race ; 

And so to be right, ere you censure & man, 
Just “put yourself in his place.” 


It is very hard to be just—to know 
The reason another may give— 
How much he has struggied and fought and striven, 
How honestly tried to live ; 
How much been cheated—how sorely tried, 
Ere the wrong he was forced to embrace ; 
And if yon would learn these things, the way 
Is to ** put yourself in his place.” 


There’s many a man crushed down by shame, 
Who blameless strands before God, 
But whom his fellows have utterly scorned, 
And made “to pass under the rod ;" 
W hose soul is unstained by the thought of sin, 
Who will yet find saving grace, 
And who would be praised where you now condemn, 
If you would ** put yourself in his place.” 


Seer ——_ > -— ~ rrr 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 


EXQUISITES AND COMMONERS. 


BY JANUARY SEARLE. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 

Do you nut all see that in all things we are becoming too 
aristocratic? That it is getting more and more fashionable 
to imitate the splendid sins of Paris, London, Vienna! and 
that all this is treason to the Republic! Have we not seen 
enough of aristocracies in history, not to likethem? I 
fear not. There is a terrible looking of cager eyes and 
empty heads that way, as if there wereindeed the Delectable 
Mountains and the City of Zion, instead of the Valley of 
Jchosephat and its dead men’s bones. Why, here is a republic, 
founded upon human rights and human liberty, self-ruled 
and self-sustained, which is the hope of the world. All the 
crushed and broken nationalities, with their wailings and 
infinite despairs, their aspirations and noble endeavors, look 
over the vast expanse of Atlantic waters to these shores, and 
the institutions which are founded here, for guidance, suc- 
cor, sustenance and a regenerated national life. Even 
England, which is more free than any European country, has 
looked upon the face of the American Republic, and can rest 
no more until England also isa republic. Already the mil- 
lions who constitute the working classes there are republi- 
cans in heart, and are working ceaselessly to cast themselves 
into that great form of human government. Shall we then, 
children of the American Republic for which our fathers, and 
now, during the late war, our sons and husbands have so 
freely given their blood—shall we prick it to death with pins, 
or kill it with effeminacy, or undermine it with aristocratic 
notions ? 

Nay, many of the English nobility themselves are thawing 
out so wonderfully into liberalism that they begin to think 
the people may really be trusted with the franchise to an ex- 
tent which no lordly ancestor of theirs could ever be made to 
believe possible or practicable. Lord Morpeth, of whom we 
all know something, came to thiscountry when avery young 
man and traveled nearly all over it. Mixing freely with the 
people, liking their plain, blunt ways, and their respect for 
men,and not caring much about their disrespect for rank,he was 
one of those men who could learn a lesson anc was not above 
being taught. He used to say that this was the best country 
in the world fora man to get the nonsense knocked out of 
him. There wasa showman somewhere up Lake Superior 
way who had a panorama, and in it was a view of Howard 
House, the seat of his ancestors, the Earls of Carlisle, one of 
whom he (Lord Morpeth) became before he died. This man 
advertised his show,and the Earl went to seeit. It was 
exhibited, he said, for 1 heard him relate the story, ina kind 
ef barn open to the rafters, a very primitive sort of place 
where one of his stamp might have gone to secure a vote by 
flattering the voter, but hardly on any other occasion, in 
England at least, of his own free choice. Butthen, you know, 
there was something very flattering to the pride of the cheery 
nobleman, who had as good a heart in him as ever beat, to 
find a portrait of his father’s house on exhibition for money 
in the wilds of America. He was very pleased with the rep- 
resentation, and as he sat on a front seat, the showman saw 
that he was much interested in it, by the manner in which 
he kept on talking with his Secretary who accompanied him. 
But now the difficulty with the showman was to tell whether 
t was genuine approbation, or rank disapprobation taking 
the form of a humorous quizzing of it, that occupied the busy 
talker. So he went up to his lordship and asked him whether 
the picture pleased him. “ Oh, yes! my man,” said he, “it 
pleases me well. I feel as if I were once more among the 
old trees in the park, and I expect to see one of my people 
come out of the house or up the avenues every minute.” This 
convinced the showman that he was quizzing him all the 
time. So he said to him, “As if you knowed any thing about it. 
To hear you talk a man would think you was born or 
bred there, and was Lord Carlisle himself.” 

“Well,” said his lordship, who very thoroughly enjoyed 
the fun, “a man might not be far wrong if he did think so.” 

“ That cock waint fight, old chap,” the showman replied. 

“ l’se English born myself, you see; and I’se Yorkshire, to 
boot. I dare be bund you was never out of Merrikay in all 
your life. Why, you are a real live Yankee! any body can 
see that.” 








“A Yankee!” he exclaimed at the top of his voice, now 
laughing immoderately at the good man’s conceit. “ Why, I’m 
no Yankee! Ilse Yoorksheer, too, mon! an’ what I teld yer 
wur true and all. T’se Lord Morpeth; Lis the varry mon 
hissel’.”’ 

The showman was at first fairly bewildered; but he was 
soon convinced that his lordship spoke the truth. He was 
not atall alarmed, however, or abashed, by the presence of 
so much dignity ; but, like the bold Yorkshire bite that he 
was, he looked into his tace with a mest self-complacent 
smile, and said: 

“So yow be Lord Marpeth, be yer! Well, I’m domned if 
that ain’t the queerest thing that ever happed to me i’ my 
loit! Well, mon, gi’e us yer flipper. I’se reight glad to see 
yer. I be, indeed.” 

So they had a hearty good shake ; snd when his lordship 
left he would have given the man a sovereign, but he would 
not take it: “* Nae, nae,mon! No countryman o’ mine s’all 
iver pay a ha’penny for seeing my show ; ’specially thee—for 
looking at thy ain huse (own house).” 

‘“ Well, then, call and see me when you return to England, 
and send me word that the showman wants me. I shall 
know who you are. So good-bye, my man, and good luck.” 

“Same to you, Lord Marpeth. I’se heerd o’ ye afore in't 
West Riding—I hes ; and mind, I s’all cum and see yer.” 

“ Allright,” said his lordship, as he left the barn. 

Well, the man did call on him, and, what is more, he was 
well received; and Lord Morpeth gave him some _ builiff’s 
place on the estate. 

It was this kind of rough-and-tumble life—this knocking 
ugainst all sorts of persons—which made Carlisle so liberal 
and demo -ratic. I believe, indeed, that the Yorkshire nobles 
are naturally more affable and better hearted than those of 
They are, at all events, more liberal in 
their views, and more condescending in their manners. This 
county is the largest in England, and is divided into Rid- 
ings. Yorkshire and Lancashire are the strongholds of the 
English operatives. They are the seat of the great manufac- 
tures of England- -the woolens, broadcloths, fancy goods, 
stuffs, merino, bombazines, calicoes, iron, steel and the rest. 


most other shires. 


Here, also, are some of the chief coal mines—iron and coal, 
the two great evangels of modern civilization, lying side by 
side until they were wanted for human use, and then taking 
sudden shape in steam engines and railroads, which have 
made the remotest cities neighborly. 

W hat I wanted to say, however, was this : that democracy 
prevails in these shires. Man is a good deal of a man there, 
and asserts and maintains bisown. He will not duck nor 
dodge, nor fawn to, nor flatter a lord because he is a lord. 
He, too, must be a man or he shall get no recognition from 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire operative. In the boldness, 
brusqueness and freedom of their speech and manners, they 
remind me of the American Western people. The same stuff 
is in them—the same love of liberty and fair play. Courage 
and charity and neighborly love—hespitality and abundant 
social and moral virtues are theirs. Whereas, the agricultu- 
ral classes, in the southern shires especially and, I am sorry 
to say, in partsof Yorkshire, too, are sunk so low in the scale 
of humanity as scarcely to be men at all except in form. 
Manhood means manliness, and those other virtues I have 
named, and these poor souls have none of them. Dark, 
squalid, ragged and hungry, they toil their miserable lives 
away ti..t lords and their tenants may keep hounds and kill 
foxes und drive gigs! lam ashamed to say it; I am more 
deeply pained to know that it is all sorrowfully true. Whole 
families live in hovels not fit to keep pigs in—herd together 
in them like pigs—from eight to twelve, and more, in one 
hole, or mud den of that sort I spoke of! Eight shillings— 
two American dollars—is the pay of a Dorsetshire laborer 
for a week’s work! Think of it! Not the wages of an 
American child of six years of age, could he do anything at 
all. But out of that this poor wretch must pay hole-rent, 
fire-money, taxes, and find food and clothing for his family ! 
As for education, hooks, newspapers, they know not what 
they mean. They are blotted out as human beings—they are 
mere effigies of men! And who, think you, is to blame ? 
Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, well called England the land 
of paupers and palaces! Do we wonder any more at rick- 
burnings, murders and the nameless crimes that are set down 
against them. Whois to blame? Where is relief to come 
from ? Is this infernal reign of oppression and wrong to last 
forever? Has God become, indeed, a gas, as that bitter 
Frenchman said ? 

The aristocracy must live on the top of a volcano, one 
would think, where such things thrive. Where there is no 
justice there is no God. He has abandoned that people. 
But I tremble to think of the avenging Nemesis that is in 
store for a country that can so wrong its poor children. 

Ido not mean to say that the aristocracy do not think of 
these people. Alas! they think of their dogs and horses 
more; but this is a national evil, and—like Southern slavery 
as it was—not to be remedied by individuals, but by the wise 
lezislation of the Government. Let them send them here. 
There is abundant room on our prairies and forests for mil- 
lionssof such. 
They gave a hundred millions of dollars —thése telescopic 
English—to free their black slaves in the West Indies; let 
them give alike sum to free their white slaves and send them 
here—for slaves indeed they are, whom we should convert 
into profitable freemen. 

A Young England party rose up in that land of social 
Runes, some twenty years ago, which took the workmen in 


This is the only speedy, safe and sure remedy. 
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hand in a patronizing way,and were going to make they 
knew not what of them. They were good Englishmen and 
earnest also, which are great characteristics; but what could 
they do? A sort of liberal conservatives they were, who 
sought to revive the old English sports, pastimes and feelings, 
and to introduce a sort of culture among the people through 
the medium of lectures, classes and libraries, I believe. We 
radicals had already tried that, and had our mechanics’ insti. 
tutions and literary societies all over the land. They failed 
everywhere to do the good contemplated, except in the great 
industrial districts, and especially in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, where they flourished abundantly. In the rural dis- 
tricts they were composed of clerks, shoplads and shopmen, 
and often largely of the females of the middle classes. The 
institutions themselves consisted of a library, a reading-room, 
occasional lectures during winter season, and, here and there, 
of reading, writing and other elementary classes; the icost 
about a shilling a quarter. In the manutacturing districts 
they were of the same constitution, only the classes were 
their chief feature. 

The workmen used to have summer Sunday meetings in 
the woods, from ten to fifty miles round the city, where they 
all went by the penny-a-mile train. The date of meeting 
and the places were arranged at the beginning of the season, 
and printed on a little card. Their studies were mathe- 
matics and botany. All the rest of their lives was literally 
consumed by toil and self-instruction. Their hours of labor 
were from 6 a. M.in the winter until 6 at night, and in 
summer from5a.M.to5p.m. At half-past 6 every even- 
ing they came to their classes, and remained until half-past 
9, At 10 the college was closed, 

When mechanics’ institutions were first established by Dr 
Berkbeck, and indorsed by Lord Brougham, they were very 
meager affairs, and did not attract much attention. But 
they have now become the plattorms from which, at the 
annual soirees, it is fashionable for great lords to unfold 
their principles, and for statesmen to give bints of coming 
Parliament measures. The chief authors and poets of 
England are also wont to appear at these gatherings, and 
make themselves known to the people. So that they are 
often delightful meetings. I have met most of the cele- 
brated people of England on these platforms, in the various 
cities which it was my duty to visit. Among them, and 
very often, for he was a great favorite, was Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, the poet, whom I mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, and who has since been raised to the Peerage as 
Lord Houghton. 

> - 


FREE TRADE vs. PROTECTION. 


There are two sides to every question, says an old adage, 
but it generally occurs that they who discuss one become 
partisans and hence so obsorbed in their pro; that they can- 
not perceive any virtue in their opponent’s con. We how- 
ever propose to present both sides of this question 
confining ourselves to the principles that underlie them, 
but which have been somewhat obliterated by the mass of 
detail and extraneous matter which have been brought to bear 
upon it, having a tendency to bewilder, and to divert the 
mind from the fundamental propositions at issue. Beginning 
then with the free trade theory it is advanced by its advo- 
cates to the following effect. 

Our capital is a population of some 40,000,000, with which 
to develop the natural resources of our country; we hold 
that this end can be best attained by devoting our energies 
to the production of those articles or that produce, in which 
we are competent to successfully compete with other nations 
in the competitive markets of the world; and we hold that 
by this means we shall get more return for our labor inas- 
much as we shall have expended it in producing that which 
we can surpass our opponentsin. Furthermore, we contend 
that if foreign nations can send us certain manufactures at a 
less cost than we can make them, it is self-evident that in the 
matter of such manufactures we are at a disadvantage, and 
that whereas any import duty we may put on, is paid by the 
consumer, thus enhancing its cost. The end suiserved by 
protection is merely a diminution of the comforts of the 
people by reason of their inability to purchase such manu- 
factures at the enhanced price. We also urge that you can- 
not legislate natural advantages into this country any more 
than you can legislate them out of other countries, and that, 
by endeavoring to create manufacturing interests under a 
disadvantage as compared with other nations, we are not 
using our labor in a field that will yield us so large a return 
at the end of the year as it would have given if applied to 
those employments wherein the absence of a tariff proves us 
to be more proficient than they. We ask, is it not better to 
make use of advantages already possessed than to endeavor 
to create others by artificial means ? or, in other words, shall 
we employ our population in developing those resources 
wherein we have already decided advantages, or struggle to 
create others in which we have the advantages of others to 
overcome, and can only surmount them by increasing their 
cost to our consumers, and thus partially deprive them of the 
necessaries or comforts of life ? 

The protectionists, on the other hand, advance that our 
mineral resources are unrivaled by any nation ; that we must 
develop them as other naticens have done theirs; that is, by 
shielding them in their infancy. ‘That, by leaving our manu- 
fuctures and mineral resources in embryo to contend against 
the matured growth of those of other countries, we are sim- 
ply declining to develop the vast wealth nature has placed in 
our hands; and that if we protect them for a time they wil 
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be enabled to stand alone, and make us the foremost nation 
on the face of the globe; that no nation ever became great 
on an agricultural productiveness alone, and that it is unfair 
to place our well-paid laborers on a footing with the pauper 
populations of Europe. That a tariff prevents an undue use 
ot the articles purchased abroad, and thus tends to keep the 
balance of trade asmuch as possible in our favor; for if a 
lady purchases a foreign shawl for $10, and purchased a 
home-made one costing $20, in the course of two years, when 
these shawls are worn out and non est, the $20 is still in the 
country, while the $10 would be gone abroad (or else an 
amount of produce equal to its value). 

The protectionists also argue that with the material all 
here and the means at hand to work it, it is folly to assert that 
we cannot, if enabled by protection, develop it as other na- 
tions have done; and they point to the significant fact that 
no single branch of manufacture or agriculture ever advoca- 
ted the abolition of any tariff that protected them. 

England has been brought in as evidence by both dispu- 

tants, but we cannot see with what justice; for it is merely a 
matter of history that she protected her manufacturing in- 
terests and subsidized her shipping interests, and that even 
then her prosperity has been attained by a system of semi- 
slave labor, that neither free-traders nor protectionists have 
as yet been bold enough to advocate as desirable in this 
country; and we certainly do hold that the enrichment of a 
country is not desirable at any such a cost. England can 
neither feed nor clothe herself, hence trade with the outside 
vorld is a sine qua non of her natural existence; and having 
‘gislated her working population to be as poorly paid as 
ossible by means of granting class privileges, and develop- 
ag her resources by protecting them and dealing a_ blow to 
rr rivals whenever practicable, she can very well afford to 
trn round and advocate free trade, to prevent other nations 
fom entering the lists a3 competitors to her. She being com- 
plied to buy wheat, tea, coffee, cotton, sugar, tobacco, tim- 
br and other necessaries, willnaturally advocate any policy 
tht opens foreign markets wherein she can send her manu- 
fatures to pay for her purchases. 

n conclusion, we have before us a vast steel, iron and cot. 
to) manufacturing trade which free trade would destroy,and 
evry pound of these materials that has been made and used 
her would have had to have been paid for if imported ; and 
weail to see how we are any worse off for the keeping 
of hat money in the country, J. P. 
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[For Woodhull & Claflins Weekly.] 
THE NEW YEAR. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF H, PANTHIER. 


I. 


The stormy hours are dying 
In the twelfth dwelling where they made their short abiding ; 
The sun has ceased to burn, 
And seeks the Western shore, 
The light of the last year will shine on us no more— 
*Tis gone without return. 


TI. 


To the tomb we're drawing nearer! 
‘Ihe year has fallen like all things which our fancy held as dearer 
In the remorseless past, 
Like sweet sounds lost in air! 
At ocean tune that lingers, and murmurs round the mast ; 
A falling star—how fair! 


itl. 


*Tis a shade that mocks the vision, 
A day that nothingness devours out of the days’ elysiar! 
A song heard in our dreams! 
Illusion full of wo— 
Yet atill ‘tis a foreshadow, that’s offered to us so, 
Of Future's brightest themes. 


IV. 


Thus, as we start not, viewing 
The leaves of autumn which the ruthless winds are strewing, 
But smile at forests bare ; 
So see we fall each year 
Some hope that lit our brow, and music-filled each ear, 
But is no longer there! 
v. 
Thus, by its sovereign power, 
The jealous time drags all the pleasures of the hour 
Toward eternity ! 
Each sound that strikes our ears 
Is but a signal from the mystic spheres 
To poor humanity! 
VI. 
O, Time, that midst thy storm 
Ingulfs poor mortals in thine awful arms ; 
Dispenser of our day— 
The worms that are thy sport, 
Who, thine, forget thee, thou wert all so short, 
Say do they sink for aye? 
Vil. 
Hast thou no brighter shore 
On which thy wrecks are cast to drift no more— 
A distant land of light, 
Whither our bark may steer, 
And that uncertain bark no farther veer 
Toward sorrow's night? 


Vit. 


Time, blemisher of youth! 

Thou still dost hide our sorrows in thy ruth ; 
Thou throweet them in the grave ! 
And in that grave the prond 

In gorgeous purple clad—the beggar in his shroud— 
An equal level have. 





Tx. 


Thine hand falls on the bust 
Of sculptnre fine, that gives a pleasing hope to dust 
A hope that cheers his days 
When tempest-tost he lies, 
And hie frail soul from the dire shipwreck flies 
In search of crowning bays. 


Zz. 
How often in my thought, 
Sweet hope! thou’st come with consoiation fraught 
Throughout this dying year, 
And to my ardent soul 
Hast offered brimming full of nectar bright the bow] 
The future meant to cheer! 


XI. 


How oft'times in my dreaming 
Hast thou seduced me by thy brilliant seeming ! 
Ilusions traced in air! 
Yet, idol of my heart, 
Even from those sweet phantasma I must part— 
A loss without repair! 


XII. 


Sweet memory will embalm 

Each hope that on the surface pure and calm, 
Lay ‘neath the morning beam, 
Reflecting all its light! 

Ah! thus thy brow was crowned with chapters bright 
For me in that sweet dream! 


XIII. 
May sadness never press 
Her withering hand on thy dear loveliness! 
Nor paint her dark hues there. 
Still let thy days be full of bliss, 
And as flowers ope their cups the morning dew to kiss, 
For joys alone prepare! 
xiv. 
With thy sweet image blest 
Let every dream of love present thee what of best 
For homage they possess. 
Let the enchantment live 
In visions holy, pure and glad, as joy herself can give, 
Till mother earth I press! 


xv. 
O, charmer of my youth! 
Wilt thon still ornament with seeming truth 
The future of my days? 
Or with the year depart, 
And leave me with a broken, bleeding heart 
To weep thy withered bays 
xVI. 


If thus thou leavest me, 
Dark shadows, sorrows, griefs my lot will be, 

My days in mourning pass ; 

And, looking to the grave, 
I'll say to falling leaf and murmuring wave, 

‘*The Toms a refuge has !"’ 
JoHN T. ROWLAND. 
New York, January 1, 1871. 
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The Root of the Matter, or the Bible in the Role of 
the Old Mythologies. 


BY C. B. FP. 


No. VL. 

It were to have been wished that Muller had unfolded 
biblical mythology in connection with that of the other na- 
tions, but, like so many others, being within the grip of 
the Church, he must be silent over Jehovahdom and snake- 
dom of old Jewry. He sees how readily the old heathen 
myths became more or less Christianized from the ancient 
stock, as grafted thereon, while presenting another name, 
though in the change the root remained the same. Some 
of the early Church fathers discovered that what was called 
Christianity was as old as creation. But Muller is rather 
chary of the least look of his mythology in this direction. 
Sometimes, however, he makes a close cut upon the Hanks 
of God’s Word, as if the same blood and water might issue 
therefrom, as if there were parallel tongue and grooving 
along that plane as applied to the growth “of epic and 
tragical poetry, Greek, Indien and Teutonic.” He says: 
‘‘Tt may take the different colors of the different skies, the 
different warmth of the different climes. nay, it may attract 
and absorb much tbat is accidental and historical; but if 
we cut into it and analyse it the blood that runs through 
all the ancient poetry is the same blood—it is the ancient 
mythical speech.” Agreed. As we cut into the Hebrew 
poetry, as written with Goud’s finger, we discover the same 
blood from the root to the tip as flowed from the purple 
and scarlet Dawn as she wrote her everlasting Word upon 
the morning sky. But why should Muller shrink from a 
cut on the raw of Hebrew as upon other poetry? Why 
not require the pound of flesh and the same blood from the 
one as from the other, if he would have the right come 
uppermost and justice done? Why not weigh, with equal 
scales, the many parts of the same word made flesh with 
the same blood permeating all its parts? The God of Israel 
was from the east, as per Ezekiel, the same as the light 
ning coming out of the east and shining unto the west, and 
thus, in personification, the Son of Man, interchangeable 
with the sun shining in his strength. When awaking, as 
one out of sleep, from the bosom of the Virgin or the Dawn, 
he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood, and his 
name is called the Word of God, because written in such 
ineflaceable letters on the sky; and the armies iv heaven 
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and cleans. The white horses are the horses of the sun, 

and the robes of the saints and the vesture dipped in 

blood become washed white in the blood of the Lamb, 

as With his sharp sword he cuts loose from her who sitteth 

on many waters. 

Why, when Muller finds that same old serpent called 

the Devil and Satan, does he not show that he had the same 

wriggle inthe garden of Eden, and elsewhere on Hebrew 

ground, as in the Elysian fields, among Job’s sons of God, 
and in St. John’s Sun mysteries? Why did he not cut into 

this same old serpent, brazen or otherwise, aud show him 

to have been of one blood with all other snakes to dwell 

upon the face of the earth? In Grecian mythology, as per 
Muller, “ The old story was this: Evrydixe is bitten by a 
serpent (that is, by the night); she dies and descends into 
the lower regions.” Orpheus follows her, as Adam does 
Eve, when both mythologically die in the wisdom of the 
serpent. Both are of the old Sun mysteries, with a pbysio- 
logical significance on earth as it is in heaven, of head-and- 
beel bruising in the mystery of Adam and Eve—parallel to 
which, in the drama of night and day, the serpent bruises 
the heel ef the Sun, and the Sun the serpent’s head. When 

Dan was a serpent in the way, or an adder in the path, to 
bite the horse’s heel so that his rider shall fall backward, a 
double meaning was .embraced to include the bite in the 
morsus diabol, or the serpent may have bit the chariot 
horses of the Sun, so that the snorting of the horses were 
heard from Dan, and the rider fell down and broke his 
crown, and the virgin came tumbling after, like Jack and 
his wife in Mother Goose. 

In Christian mythology, Judas wou!d appear to have been 
the representative night, or serpent betrayer, of the Sun. 
“Have I not chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 
Christ and the Snn are identically one in the role of the 
mysteries, though such a person may have been; neverthe- 
less, it is startling to find him and the Sun so inseparably 
one,each answering to the other as with ail the ancient 

Sun heroes. 

Says Muller: “There may have been an old poet of the 
name of Orpheus; for old poets delight in solar names.” It 
is curious to find Jesus and Christ to have been solar names, 
or personifications of the Sun; and when so much of the 
gospel story is in mythical language, who can say here was, 
or is, the true persona! history of Him who *‘ was, and is, and 
is to come” within the Alpha and Omega or solar scope of 
the heavens? “ Behold, He cometh with clonds, and every 
eye shall see Him, and they which pierced Him.’' Cer- 
tainly, for He is the same at whom the archeis shot and 
sorely wounded. But in whatever wise the life cr apirit of 
nature may be draped—in Whatever dress the Virgin may 
be clothed with the Sun—though the Bride and Bridegroom 
come to usin parable and dark saying, in person, or in wis- 
dom’s name, the truth is none the less to be prized; for 
wisaom is justified of all her children. . 

God is love. How should they of old time personify or 
incarnate it? Says Muller: “If they wanted a name for it, 
where could they look? Was not love to them like an 
awakening from sleep? Was it not like a morn radiating 
with heavenly splendor over their souls, pervading their 
hearts with a glowing warmth, purifying their whole being 
like a fresh breeze, and illumiratiny the whole world 
around them with a new light? fit was so, there was but 
one name by which they could express love—there was but 
one similitude tor the roseate bloom that betrays the dawn 
of love—it was the blush of the day, the rising Son. 
‘The Sun bas risen,’ they said, where we say ‘I love.’ ‘ The 
Sun has set,’ they said, where we say ‘I have loved.’ ” 

So in old Jewry—the blushing morn as the Virgin of Is- 
rael,. or Jerusalem of the skies, and the Sau «s the Day-star 
atthe same time rising, kept step with the Virgin to the 
music of the spheres. 


And well the spirit and the flesh agree 

In these fresh flelds and pastures new to feed— 
The mother of us all, her children fed 

Each morning, coming with her heavenly bread ; 
So lovely was she in the good work done, 

That we, too, love the Virgin and her Sun. 


{rO BE CONTINUED. | 
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CHARITY. 


When you meet with one enspected 
Of some secret deed of shame, 

And for this by all rejected 
Asathing of evil fame, 

Guard thine every look and actton, 
Speak no word of heartless blame, 

For the slanderer’s vile detraction 
Yet may soil thy goodly name. 


When you meet with one pursuing 
Ways the lost have wandered in, 


Working out his own undoing 
With his recklessness and ein, 
Think, if placed in his condition, 


Would a kind word be in vain? 
Or 2 look of cold suspicion 
Win thee back to truth again? 


There are spots that bear no flowers, 
Not because the soil is bad, 
But the eummer’s genial showers 
Never make their bosoms glad, 
Better have an act that’s kindly 
Treated sometines with disdain, 
Then by judging others blindly, 
Dvom the innocent to pain. 
™ " >—---~ -—— 
SeL_F-Reviance.—The success of individuals in life is 
greatly owing to their early learning to depend upon their 
ow resources. Money, or the expectation of it by inheri- 
tance, has ruined more men than the want of it ever did 
Teach \oung men to rely upon their own efforts, to be frugal 
aud industrious, and you have furnished them with a pro- 
ductive capital which nu man can ever wrest from them.-— 
An Exchange 
Would not the same practice recommended for “ young 


men” be equally applicable and beneficial for young 





followed him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, white 


women ! 
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Curisrmas vs. ‘New YEAR’s.—Many thanks for the 
kind Christmas remembrances, and many regrets that we 
We shall be 


failed to see on 


were not present to receive and return them. 
happy to receive our friends—whom we 
Christmas and who may honor us again—at our residence, 


No. 15 East Thirty-cighth street, on New Year’s. 
? 


The. American and Enropead Steamship Company, 


A MIRACLE OF IMPUDENCE, 











Land Grabbing—Smuggling—Monopoly—-The Custom 
House General Order Business—Steamships Owning 
Real Estate—Over Thirty Millions of Dollars 
to be Thrown Away. 


IS THIS A SCHEME OF THE RAILROAD COMPANY 
WHICH RFPFUSES TO CARRY THE 
UNITED STATES MAILS? 





In our article on American Commerce, which we pub. 
ished last week, and to which we ask our readers to refer, 
we had occasion to mention, incidentally, a project intro- 
duced into Congress by special request, but in no way far- 
thered or endorsed by Mr, Schenck to grant the most un- 
heard of and dangerous privileges to a body of men under 
the corporate mame of the “American and EHuropein 
Steamship Company.” We denounced then the bill intro- 
duced as tricky in the extreme, unconstitutional and 
anti-republican, ruinous to all hopes of commercial 
advance, and in the interests of a set of men who are ex- 
rebels—agents of the Pennsyleania Railroad Company—or 
men who knuw nothing whatever of foreign trade. 

Information, that we have received since then, of the 
efforts made to carry this bill in Washington, has been 
such that we are impelled to make more than a passing 
allusion to the enterprise. 

In the first place, the corporators named, and who, in 
section 3 of the bil’, have carefully provided, in the regu- 
lar “ Erie” Railroad style, for their continuance in office, 
and for facilities to carry out the usual frauds and plunders 
before any thing else is done, are not exactly the kind of 
men to be the recipients of Government patronage in so 
important a matter as, to use their own language in the 
bill, the building or purchasing of all manner of sail or 
steam vessels (* propel d by steam or other motive power). 
to bs used upon the oceaas, seas, rivers, lays and waters of the 
Un ted States for the tranaportat on of passengers, freights 
ardme@ils fromthe ports of Portland, B ston, New York, Phil. 
adelphia, pirts of the Chestpcake Boy, and on the S.uta At 
lantic Coast of the United States to the ports of Liverpool, 
Soutrampton, Hore, A tweerp, Bremen, ete., etc., ete.” 

Were is the commencement of a most shameful monopoly, 
intended to deprive the sections of country named of thei: 
nherent right of commerce, which, put in operation, wit! 


“the privileges ‘also given in the bill, including those of 


ssuing bonds ad dibuiwm and shares to the extent of twenty | 
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vidmillions of dollars, would do more to destroy all indi- 
ual commercial enterprise throughout the entire country 
than years of desolating war. What is to prevent such a 
corporation from driving off private merchants and forcing 
small coastwise companies to be swallowed up by it? 
Just precisely what its great prototype and originator, the 
‘Pennsylvania Railroad Company,” has done on land, 
until last winter it gathered influence and audacity to 
atteinpt to rob the State which had created it of its sink- 
ing fund, and would have done so but for the veto of Gov- 
ernor Geary, who was forced to make a public appeal to 
the people of Pennsylvania to sustain him against the 
“great machinery of organized theft.” 

The bill provides also “ power to purchase, hold, mortgage, 
lease and convry such real estate, vessels, or other personal 
projerty, as the ‘purposes’ of the co: poration’ may from 
time to t me require.” 

In an article on real estate, in our issue of last week, we 
spoke of the great injury resulting from giving existence 
to companies which can swing the “brute force of their 
millions” from one industry to another, trampling the 
fortunes and spirits of citizens; we instanced particularly 
the practical results in Pennsylvania companies, whose 
charters allowed them to engage in two different branches 
of business. Here, however, is an open provision for a 
‘ chartered «cean carrier and a chartered land proprietor,” 
and a covert provision for using its funds in any other 
manner—perhaps in buying the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railroad for its friend the Pennsylvania Road. 
But what are the “ purposes” of the projected company ? 
They are really unlimited, but these are particularly 
named: (Sec. 6.) To place the whole fore'gn mail service 
under the control of one uncertain and incompetent mon- 
opoly at a rate of suBsIpy enormous and far exceeding that 
at which it should be done, and under its concealed powers 
or purposes to bid defiance to the Post Office Department 
in transmission of ocean mails. And this is carefully 
hidden under a mass of circumstances already provided 
for by law. (Sec.7) To directly prepare the future for 
a centralization of power, opposing the interest of each 
Atlantic State and the formation of othercompanies. The 
service should be performed from éach Atlantic port under 
State charters. (Sec. 8.) To establish a smuggling ex- 
press company under the sanction of a Congressional act. 
The whole plans so arranged as to permit the “purchase” 
ofany Custom House officer, and thus smuggling at will 
and to any extent. Such a law in the hands of dishonest 
and able men (and who guarantees these corporators or 
their successors ?) would, in a tew years, deprive the United 
States of a third of its import duty revenues, (Sec. 8.) 
To supersede the consular duties abroad in verifications; 
this has probably been suggested by some one in, or who 
has been in, the Custom House, and has a full knowledge 
of the illegal facilities thus to be granted, particularly in 
supplying the excuse for suppressing, on any fall in price, 
fn invoice, so as to cheat, in the duties, if the examination 
ig too close for smuggling. Or the plan has been de- 
signed by some one of the revenue detectives sent to Eu- 
rope by tlie Treasury Department, and whose experi- 
ence thus gained has enabled him to seek to prey upon 
the Government's income. (Sec. 10.) To provide that 
the whole operations of opening, examination, appraise- 
ment, assessment and collection shall take place in the com- 
pany’s building ! 3 
provision is too apparent to need comment, But insection. 
11 we find a cunningly hidden provision for giving, this 
corporation a business and a fortune—*“ the rie’ est plum in 
the fut pickings of the Custom House,” the one item which 
has caused nore wrangling and discon’ent in’ New York 
polities than all others put together—that which’ is Known 
as the “GENERAL ORDER” bnsiness! This is infamous! 
This is a monopoly with a vengeance, not only on sea but 


on shore, not only for one port but for all, not only for one. 


ship but of «very one; for, if this odious bill is passed, witb, 
its outrageous advantages, there will be no.use in com- 
peting with the Company’s vwasels. All other American 
-hins and companies had better hasten to, crawl under its 
cutthroat flag at once, and American commerce—what 
there is.of it—give up the ghost. 

One would naturally suppose that a request for such 
concessions as we have spoken of would then stop—not 
from modesty, certainly, but from want of breath. Oh, 
no! Section 12 demands that for every ton of iron steam- 
ships built by the Company for the next ten years it shall 
have the right to purchase eighty acres of the public do- 
main, now open under the pre-emption laws of the United 
States, on paying therefor one dollar and twenty-five cents 
in United States money, and, furthermore, that the said 
lands may be “locked up” by the Company, anywhere in 
the United 8 ates, for five years after the completion of 
each ship, before paying for them. 

Thus this “ocean carrier” proposes to take away the 
pre-emption rights of individwals, and to remove from 
‘heir reach enormous bodies of the best lands, depriving 
the Government and its citizens of their increasing value— 


keeping off industrious settlers, or robbing them of the | 


The practical operation of this ingenious. 
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little money they have, under the'falso pretence of “ 
establishing commerce,” not one principle of which is tilet 
a sinyle corporator named who has the least practical 
knowledge of! 

The whole bill, is a fraud, and never was there one to 
which weuld apply better the language lately used on an- 
other subject in the House, of Representatives: ‘* 7he 
American Congress thatwill pass.an act like this is not re- 
moved one single degree—TI say it with all respect—from those 
conspirators who, ten years ago, organized deliberately that 
revolt which filled this land with dead.” 

How much land does this American and European 
Steamship Company want? Doesit want it for shipyards 
or wharves? Eighty acres of wharfage for every ton of 
shipping!! For the service contemplated, in three years 
there would be required, at the very least, twenty ships 
of 4,000 tons each. 20x4,000x 80 is six millions four 
hundred thousand acres of Government land, and selected 
land at that, not land lying along a particular railroad, 
mind, but sslected here and there—the best land!! And 
the amount to be indefinitely increased as the Company 
builds vessels |} 

The pretence of paying $1 25 per acre a/fler jive years is 
very bald, It isa tattered garment, to hide the naxedness 
of the most impudent job that ever came before Congress, 
One dollar and a quarter an acre, payable in five yerrs! [ 
Why the worst lands ever granted by Congress or owned 
by the Government, were given to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, which Company, in the yesr ending last July, sold 
182,000 acres of them for $835,000. The sales of the 
“ Kansas Pacific’ lands have averaged $4.31 per acre, 
and of the’ Illinois Central” lands $11 per acre, and 
selected lands are certainly worth, at the very lowest, $5 
per acre; so that for the first three years, besides ‘‘ sub- 
sidies,” ‘general order business’ and “ smuggling,” issuing 
of bonds” ad libitum, and “speculation in stock,” this 
Company is to have a gift of lands, robbed from the pre- 
emption rights of citizens and immigrants, and worth 
over thirty-two millions of dollars, on the promise of 
paying one dollar, and a quarter an acre in five years 
after the completion of the ships! Does Congress wan! 
to give away the public domain until immigration wil 
have to stop or be under the control of these extortionate 
corporations? Does it expect to revive American com- 
merce by instituting a gigantic machine to crush every 
particular merchant? Does it expect to encourage ship- 
building by Americans, from American material, and 
teach our manufacturers to compete with England's, by 
making it useless to build ships except for the use of one 
offensive monopoly? Does it expect to make the name 
of Amcrican merchants honored and respected, and to uring 
back honesty to preside over business, by giving such privi- 
leges to men, or to the representatives of men, who are 
amongst those who have committed acts of fraud and trea. 
chery unparalleled in the financial history of the country ' 
Does it expect to restore purity to the lund, to replace, by 
productive industry, that class of ignorant, idle, swindling 
stock speculators and brokers who are ruining our yourg 
men, and of whom an English writer siys: ‘ The stock 
speculator is in everything, save decency of appearance, 
on a par with the haunter of the Casino. He may, if he 
so pleases, designate himself as an investor, but in reality 
he is a common gamester,” by favoring in fact, if not in 
name, the very men who, more than all others, have made 
this class ? 

Is there, in this projected enterprise, the first clement 
of public advantage—in morals, in commerce, in facility 
for defence in time of .war? Is this the way we propose 
to rival England in her navy and ship yards and commer- 
cial steam fleets? England, whose Government has built 
up private yards that would economically and thoroughly 


build a war ficet in a month to overpower our whole navy, 


and troop ships that would transport an army and its 
supplies to Canada—England, which has subsidised 
steamship lines which encircle the world and repay the 
subsidies in commercial and, manufacturing advantages a 
thousandfold, and yet has confined cach company to its 
own sphere, exacted its strict honesty and created No MON- 
opoLty—England, which has thus brought tribute from 
every quarter of the globe, developed her mineral re- 
sources to the utmost, created a class of sea and shore 
engineers of which we can scarce form a conception, of 
trained seamen and scientific officers, who, in an ecmer- 
gency, could step right into her navy without prepara- 
tion—England, which has done all this quietly, surely, 


without strain, profitably, without the toleration of fraud 


or unfair advantages; whilet we have been drifting back- 
ward, supine, ignorant, thrilt!ess, and are now discussing 
such “ jobs” as the “ American European Steamship Com- 
pany,” which the legislators of England would have de- 
tected in a second’s examination, and, possibly, punished 
the effrontery of the projectors. 

We want a first-class American steamship company to 
be established by the Government. There is a desperate 


and wailing cry for it. from. all the Atlantic seaboard. 
Our citizens want its advantages and protection; our 
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mines ada our blast furnaces are languishing for the 
steady support which iron, shi;:building, well and thor- 
oughly established, would give them; our. mechanics 
need the work; our miners are destitute and starving; 
our merchants are forgetting their good mames in that 
haunt of thieves, the ** Stock Exchange ;’ our seamen are 
not to be found; our oflicers have leit the quarter deck 
for any other occupation they can turn their hands to. 
Congress has it in its power to re-establish shipbuilding, 
to give us American ships, built by American hands, with 
American, xo0¢ fore'gn material, and thus revive commerce, 
give employment to American workmen, utilise American 
mineral resources, deal « heavy blow at false values and 
fraudulent speculation by creating and supporting an 
honest institution which the country can be proud of, and 
which, asking no unfair advantage, go.ng neither to the 
right nor to the left of its allotted line, will be all that 


the country wishes, simultaneously aid our manufactures | 


and commerce, and, secking no monopoly, be no oppressor 
to other steam lines, but their support and well-wisher. 
The proposed “ American and European Company” will 
be an incubus, a nightmare, a robber, and will never give 
a single benefit to this country—neor / And, for the rea. 
sons we have named. we protest against its receiving any 
consideration at the hands of Congress, though it might 
be well for any Senator or Member to enquire at the Navy 
Department concerning the ability of the engincer who is 
represented as the “jyigure head” of the project, and the 
contemplated designer of its ships, should it gain its im- 
pudent requests. 





Captain Cedman’s Address before the Committee on 
Commerce of House of Representatives, 





The Solicited Charity to the Pacific Mail Company to 
make up for the Wasteful Extravagance of its 
Officers, and its General Mismanagement,. 





EFFORTS OF WEBB AND GARRISON TO PALM OFF ON CON. | 


GRESS, FOR SUBSIDIES, THEIR OLD FASHIONED, WORN 
OUT AND USELESS SIDEWHEEL STEAMERS, OR * TUBS.” 


The Last Attempt of Adventurers to get up a Bogus 
Monopoly £teamship Bill, yclept “The American 
and European Steamship Company.” 





We are specially requested to pub ish the following ex- 
tract from the address of Capt:in Codman before the 
House Committee on Commerce “n the 20th December, 
1870. The Captain shows that it is misapplied charity to 
aid the wasteful Pacific Mail Company, In speuking of 
the Mediterrancan and Oriental Steamship Company, 
which was so completely exposed and exploded in the de- 
bate thereon in the last session, he might well have ap- 
plied the same remarks to the recent humbug or bogus 


bill which Gen. Schenck was seemingly deveived into in- | 


troducing into the Efouse and having it referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, where it will be likely to sleep 
so s00n as that committee find out its origin and designs, 
and its flimsy arrangement for smuggling upon a grand 
scale of fast freight by faust men, who have gained some 
knowledg« of Custom House business abroad and at home, 
Captain Codman said: * The President has fully recog- 
nized the superiority of iron ships, and has declared that 
they have taken away our carrying trade, But in thesame 
paragraph of his message he recommends a subsidy, to 
perpetuate an old, effete, unprofitable style of naval archi- 
tecture, which he acknowledges the world has outlived! 
Surely the President cannot have been informed of the bad 
management of this particular Company (the Pacitic Mail) 
for which he solicits charity; of ihe litthe money earned 
by their steamers, when steamers adapted to the trade 
would pay handsom-» dividends, and how even this little 
money is divided among the officers of the corporation, 
instead of among the stockbolders! Most of the subsidy 
schemes continually coming before you are of the same 
character, One is that of a well-known operator who 
owns a fleet of old sidewheel wooden tubs, lying idle in 
the ports of the Pacific. They are to run between the 
West Coast and Australia, where an occasional English 
screw steamer now scarcely finds business enough. Buta 
‘Company’ would haye been formed; the ‘stock’ would 
have been in the market; the enterprising originator would 
have ‘unloaded,’ and the ships never would have loaded 
at all. Not to mention all these patriotic offers, do you 
not remember the great M:diterranean and Orievtal Steam- 
‘hip Company, that was to build its ships of American 


a 


iron, by American hands? There was to be a dozen and 
a-half of them, 8,000 tons each, to sail from all the ports 
on our Eastern coast to all the ports in the Mediterranean 
just now, and eventually to all the ports in India e/a the 
Suez Canal! That Mediterranean business is now done by 














| G'asgow,’ which are actually obliged to return via England 
| for freight, while the ‘enormous emigration’ they bring to 
| this country is made up of a few organ grinders, who could 
ibe stowed away in their long-boats! And yet this 
|‘ patriotic? Company, who of course never intended to lay 
the keel of a ship, modestly asked you to indorse their 
bonds for millions, to go ‘where the woodbine twineth '— 
as Mr. Fish has since explained his simile to mean: ‘ Up 
| the spout.’ It is useless to recapitulate other propositions 
| of the same character, for they are all of the samme kind, 
| though differing in degrees of turpitude. I only refer to 
them to show how utterly selfish they are, and to hold up 
their threadbare cloak of patriotism to the light.” 
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SAN DOMINGO. 





The completion of the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads across the continent, however valuable to the inter- 
nal development of the country, has produced a serious 
‘effect on our South American mercantile relations; for 
the weakening of the Pacific Mail Service, via the Isthmus, 
und the necessity of exacting high charges to make up, in 
& measure, f-r the immense amount of watered stock, 
combined with the general mismanagement of our Amer- 
ican companies, have had their natural results in divert- 
ing commerce into other channels, Great Britain, always 
watchful of opportunities in extending or preserving the 
interests of her merchants, has long struggled for the 
trade of the West Indies, the Spanish Main and the west 
coast of South America. It appears now ready to fall into 
her lap. From the west coast she has a line of steamers 
vin the Straits of Magellan, direct to England She has a 
thoroughly organized system of mail, freight and passen- 
ger steamers circling through the West Indian Islands and 
the shores of the Caribbean Sea, and connecting at St. 
Thomas with a line to Liverpool direct. On the cast 
coast of South America she has steamship lines to Rio 
and coastwise and river steamers from the Amazon to the 
| Magdalena Rivers. 








These are some of the preparations of our great nayal 
and commercial rival, and we are now beginning to notice 
;some of the results. Our foreign trade is in her hands; 
our shipping and ship-building interests have departed 
from us; our wheat is carricd in English ships; and our 
immigrants—our future citizens—in their passage here, 
are involuntarily largely contributing, yearly, to the sup 
; port of British manufacturers and shipowners. The loss 
of the West Indian and South American trade is very 
mortifying, It has, in times past, always proved a very 
profitable one. It opened markets for our manufactures 
und gave our merchants a most desirable business, and 
| we have, besides, always cherished the idea of our * pres- 
tige,” naval and commercial, with the other nations of the 
New World. ; 

It will be, then, a source of sincere congratulation if the 
| measures to be debated in the present Congress should 
resuit in the acquisition of the island of San Domingo, 
under such circumstances as will at once make its ports 
great entrepots for commerce under our own flag, giving 
the material benefit of that commerce to the merchants of 
the United States, and through them increasing the in- 
come of the Government—the dignity and importance of 
the country. 
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made, a naval station will undoubtedly be placed there; 
this of itself will attract commerce, but the true way to 
establish the lasting support of all our industrial as well 
as commercial interests has been pointed out to us in 
England's course. Our Government, by lending its assist- 
‘ance to private ship-yards, would encourage ship-build- 
jing: this once fairly started we should have American 
steamships making San Domingo their principal place, as 
| St. Thomas is of the English steamers, These various 
| steamers running on the north and east coast of South 
America—to all ihe West Indian Islands—connecting, by 
some cheaper isthmus transit than that of Panama, with 
American steamers on the west cost, would utilize our own 
iron resources; enrich our manufacturers and find them 
customers through all the ports of the West Indies and 
South America; develop the coal-mines of San Domingo, 
and to the leeward the almost opposite coal-mines on the 
isthmus, and thus give our naval power an actual ss prem- 
acy over any thing England could place in these waters; 
‘in an incredibly short time repair our broken fortunes - 
make San Domingo the garden of the world, the source to 
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'and she is compelled to teach music for a living. 
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REVENUE. 

Until the race be very much improved we shall need gov- 
ernment. So long as wehave government we'must pay ; 
paying necessitates something to pay with. How we shall 
get whicrewith to pay is the question. 

Stealing was a fuvorite means in oldentimes. Some nations 
of to-day borrow with no prospect of paying; ®& means not 
far removed from stealing. 

In our country we have two parties upon this as upon most 
questions. One party wish to kill two birds with one stone— 
that is, raise a revenue and give protection to our infant man- 
ufactures; the other party are not willing to kill but one bird 
with one stone—they desire a revenue from the trade of the 
outside, butdo not desire to protect manufactures in our 
country. 

This quarrel about the adjustment of the burden of taxation 
is an interminable element in our political world, and 
makes much more fuss than it has magnitude. 

Men talk about it in grand generalities and pay willingly 
their separate allotments. There is an indefiniteness about 
the present methods of gathering a revenue that is a fertile 
field for demagogues. The imperfection of our knowledge 
prevents us from developing a system which will command 
the respect of all honest men. 

The profits of banking presents the most simple source ror 
a revenue that civilized society offers. 

In a country like the United States, where there is such 
large demand for capital, and where the growth of the 
country gives the best assurance of safety for loaned capital, 
there would be no diffculty in securing not only the means 
to defray the current expenses of Government, but enough 
to pay the debt of the country in a reasonable time. 


Let Government take all the banking and finance of the 
people in hand, employ one-half of the men now engaged 
in the business and turn the other half into the productive 
industries, convert the sto k-gamblers into honest men—if 
such a transformation be possible, then :educe the rate of 
interest to five per cent. and loan to all honest men who can 
rive four good names as security for twice: the amount, and 
the income of Government would be such that ten years 
would see us free from debt, ready to lower the rate of 
interest. 

The objections to this method of raising revenue are the 
same that can be brought against every other method. The 
advantage is thatit would be paid willingly, gladly even, 
and it would reduce all the quarrels from generalities to indi- 
vidual cases, and thus simplify political affairs. 

Rover. 


~—_—_--- -—- o------——-- --- 


The advocates of female suffrage have, evidently, begun 
the campaign which they threatened to prosecute with un- 
usual vigor in Washington during the present session. The 
petition presented on Wednesday takes up the ground that 
the word “persons” introduced into the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Constitutional Amendments may fairly be taken as 
a generic tide for both sexes, and that, therefore, women 
“born or naturalized in the United States” are as much.  citi- 
zens as the men who have, up till this time, monopolized the 
distinction of being “ persons” and voters We think a care- 
ful study of the Constitution asa whole, will convince the 
ladies that they must adopt broader ground than this, and 
that a seventeenth amendment will be required for their ad- 
mission after all.— 7 imes. 

Perhaps if the Zines editor will carefully examine our 
argument in the last number of the weekly, he may possibly 
come to the conclusion that he might gain some information 
in point by a “careful study of the Constitution as a 
whole.” Will the Times please inform us what the term 
“race and color’ mean in the Constitution, and whether 
“ race’ does or does not include sex ? Also, whether white is 
acolorand whether females are not white and black, besides 
other colors ? 





, 

Jenny Lind’s husband has at length run through the 
splendid fortune with which she retired from the lyric stage, 
The ill- 
matched pair have separated by mutual consent, and the 
spendthrift must now shift for himself. 


The above is but one of the thousands upon thousands of 
existing illustrations of the beautiful practical operation of 
present social systems. Should not our wisdom, concentrated 
in legivlation, devise some law which shonld forbid such sepa- 
rations? Should not those unrecognized members of society, 
as represented by Jenny Lind, be compelled to ever continue 
their labors to maintain their lords and superiors? Will not 
the conservators of all that is pure and holy raise their 
hands in horror thatthe sacredness of marriage has been 
thus violated ? 


one —— oneee - e <«€ _—— = -—~- 


In Commissioner Eaton’s report of the operations of the 
Educational Bureau for the curreut year occurs a table 
showing the amount expeuded for educational purposes by 
’ s0 sugyestive that 
we give it place in these coluinns: 
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REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LAND GRANTS. 


The remarkably heavy losses by fire which have occurred 
within the past few weeks have justified our fears, ex 
pressed repeatedly, that we were entering on a ‘ bad sea- 
son’ for insurance offices. Inadequate net premiums- 


made so by extravagance, reckless underwriting 


g, competi- 
tion and foolishly high commissions, will now cause a very 
serious inroad into any surplus which may have been put 
by by any of the various companics, That surplus ex- 
hausted, ‘capital stock ’’ will be impaired, and then comes 
bankruptcy—inevitable under the State law—and the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, 

There is an element not often thought of outside of in- 
surance circles, but which experi: nce proves to enter large- 
ly into the causes of what are known as “bad seasons,” 


I 


That element is called the “ moral hazard” and it 1s now 


very great indeed. The depreciation in stocks of goods— 


the anxiety of traders and manufacturers to be out of an) 


uncertain or losing business—the fall in real estate, which 
has in six months depreciated at least thirty-five per cent. 
in value—all these causes are joined to increase th» ordi- 
nary risks which an underwriter is paid to assume, and it 
requires but little reflection to imagine how vastly these 
risks are increased when the least laxity of principle on 


the part of the insured enables him to make a cash sale at | 


a high price to the underwriter, even though he does it at 
the chances of detection and State Prison. But careless- 
ness, willingness for such a thing as a “fire” to occur, will 
do almost as much as premeditation; and how often have 
we heard such expressions lately from owners of unproduc- 
tive property or country places as, “ How we wish it would 
burn up, and then we would have the insurance,” 

The organization of new fire insurance companies, under 
such a state of affairs, certainly promises little to their 
shareholders. We hear of two or three being pressed on 
investors, but we cannot recommend persons to put their 
means into such undertakings. A new company has al- 
ways many disadvantages to contend with, and business 
and the general management of it ought to improve 
materially before there is occasion made for further compe- 
tition in fire risks. 

The real estate market is still falling. There were fifceen 
additional foreclosure suits filed in jive days about one 


week ago. Attempts made to sell property under fore- 


g 
closure have, in some instances, not brought the face of 
the mortgage, and almost all real estate offered at auction 
has been withdrawn for want ot bids. 
ty on Twenty-third street, renting for $3,000 per annum, 
was offered at auction at a“ put up” price of $25,000, but 


A valuable proper- 


no bid was made. 

This is right —people are beginning to see the nonsense of 
paying outa small fortune for asingle house in New York. 
In Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or London, a house equal 
in every respect to this one, in just as good a locality, 
could be easily purchased at private sale tor $15,000 or 
less. There is room for a considerable fal/ yet, and the 
logic of events, will prove it in spite of the whining of 
brokers and speculators. This attempted sale is signifi- 
cant, too, as showing no confidence in the present rents 
continuing 

As for the 
prices, there can be no two opinions amongst sensible per- 
more undesirable, none 


ralue of real estate investments at ruling 
sons. There is no investment 
more certain to involve heavy and constant expense, none 
less certain to produce revenue. We were the first to 
point out the nature of this “real estate bubble,” 
circumstantially prove it. The city journals and the 
brokers both decried us, and declared there was no reason 
for depreciation in price. We appealed to very stubborn 
facts and the result is apparent in the “ fall” of the last 
Real estate, we now say, will fall much lower. 


and to 


sixty days. 
It will not, in this generation, reattain such inflated prices 
as have been existing until lately, and we advise specula- 
tors and persons who are holding merely for investment, to 
sell out in time before the market is further weakened by the 
sales which must take place in the spring under the fore- 
closure suits now in court. Another cause which will 
have a depressing effect is the increasing and UNEQUAL 
system of municipal taxation. We have frequently allud- 
ed to the heavy burden which is thus imposed on the in- 
habitants of Brooklyn. idea can be formed of it 
when we read that in that city “lots on Eighth street, as- 
sessed at $4,760 are taxed $1,573. Three batches of lost 
on Fourth avenue assessed repectively at $3,800, $2,000 
and $1,200 are taxed respectively $1,174, $900 and $1,029. 
The assessed value is in each case fully three-fourths of the 


Some 


market value, and the taxation thus ranges from 30 per cent. 
to 80 percent. This is very near to confiscation without pro- 
claiming it.” The taxation of New York city 1s asserted 
to have been reduced. Thisis not so. The percentage of 
taxation was somewhat lessened, but on the other hand the 
assessment valuation is increased, which, practically, 
makes it worse than before ; and besides this there are par- 


ticular assessments for special “jobs” such as “ poultice 
pavements,” which make owners feel very uncertain and 
uneasy. 

Tammany hss fairly commenced its intrigues in West- 
chester county, and the wrangling over the tax 


prodigious. 


lists is 
Work is being done in “boulevards,” the 
results of which will doubtless be pleasant and agree- 
which it is rather too 
much to ask us to pay for, for the present benefit of 
‘rings.’ According to the report of the committee on 
equalization of assessments, it was proposed to decrease 


able to our grandchildren, but 


the tax assessments in the upper parts of thecounty, where 
great improvements have been made, but to increase the 
assessments in the lower towns over a million of dollars ! 
The supervisor of Morrisaniadenounced this as an injustice 
to his constituents, and asserted that there were scores of 
dwellings and stores unoccupied in the town he repre- 
sented, and that the value of taxable property there was 
This can be said with far 
more truth of the city proper of New York. Of unoccu- 
_pied, unproductive stores there are instances beyond 
nunber. At the corner of West Broadway and Franklin 
street is a very handsome iron store, built some five years 


less than it was a year ago! 





Its cost has 
been almost doubled in that time by taxes, interest and 


since at a large cost and never once rented! 


insurance, It has not given its owner the first cent of reve- 
nue. In Brooklyn, around Prospect Park, there are quan- 
| tities of unoccupied brown stone dwellings. On Staten 





_Island properties are offered for $3,000 for which $5,500 
were demanded a year ago. 

While on the subject of real estate,it may be proper to 
add a few words of the nation’s lands—the real estate which 
belongs to the people, and js held, or ought to be held, asa 
Unfortunately it 
seems it is not so, but is being dissipated and squandered in 


sacred trust for it by the Government. 


the most wasteful manner by the agents of the people. One 


hundred and eighty-two millions of acres of land have 
actually been given away to the Pacific railroads—lands 
worth at least four hundred millions of dollars—and to 
this free gift has been added concurrent loans of national 
money or credit to build the roads, 

The author of a “National debt a National Blessing” evi- 
dently believes in national lands being turned over gratis 
to private parties as quickly as possible, for, from the in- 
terest‘d standpoint of a Northern Pacific Railroad owner, 
we find his congratulation on that Company’s having se- 
cured from the public a territory as /arge as all New Eng- 
land and Moryland put together! Other corporations, rail- 
road or not, scent the game and there are now over thirty 
applications before Congress inyolving “land grants.”’ In 
another column we have mentioned the ‘American and 
European Steamship Company’s ”’ attempt to enter the real 
estate business. This is not the only steamship company 
asking land subsidy! and as for railroads their petitions 
are in by dozens. The Texas and Pacific Railroad Come 
pany ask for seventeen million two hundred thousand 
The Southern Pacitic asks for twenty-six millions 
of acres, and so on, 


acres. 
And these lands are to be given to 
monopolies to ‘lock up” orto demand extortionate prices 
on from settlers, or to turn over to “immigration com- 
’* composed of railroad directors, by which means 
two or three profits can be made for “rings!” The public 
domain will soon exist only in name, and the people be 
under the control of these “ artificial beings,” these great 
monopolies they have so heedlessly created. Wewere aso 
the first to expose the dangerous tendency to consolidation, 


panies, 





political power and private wrong-doing of the great cor- 
At first we met no belief, then 
the idea began to grow, the subject was investigated and 
better understood; the wrongs that were put upon the 
community in every way were at last apparent, and now 
from Chicago to New Orleans, and from San Francisco to 
New York, our words are producing comments. The 
Western papers are already asserting that the Government 
should seize these roads, and by declaring them public 


rupt railroad companies, 


highways, disfranchise the companies, as the only means of 
protection to the public. Such act of expropriation will 
not answer. The remedy isin strict legislation—making 
penal offences of frauds now tolerated—in a purer judi- 
ciary ; and, above all, in the prevention of that consolida- 
tion which puts so much power into the hands of one set 
of men. 

instances of the evils of the present system are coming 
to us from all directions. We are told that the practical 
failure of Reconstruction in South Carolina is to be laid 
to the door of the “ railroad rings” formed in the South. 
A body of citizens have even joined in a memorial to Con- 
gress to investigate the political condition of matters 
brought about by unprincipled “ carpet-baggers” catering 
to the ignorance of colored men in the Legislature, and 
leading them to pass private bills, of the most flagrant 
character, in the interest of railroad men; so that the 
State has been nearly bankrupted, private property de- 
preciated, business prostrated. 


From the West we learn that on the Illinois Central 


Chicago. The station-master cannot tell when it will be 
forwarded—perhaps in a week, perhaps in a fortnight, 
perhaps in a month ; but he wi!l buy the wheat at eighty 
cents a bushel, say, when wheat is selling at ninety cents 
in Chicago and the freight there is but two cents per 
bushel. The farmer sells, for storage, until forwarding 
can be had, would ruin him. The agent, of course, repre- 
sents the great railroad owners, and what the farmer is 
robbed of goes into their pockets. Once in a while a car 
may be sent through for appearance sake. Now and then 
a merchant may start out to buy, but the same man neyer 
does so twice. Substitute cotton for wheat: use the same 
consolidating, watering operations on the Southern rail- 
roads, as we have seen exampled in the history of the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad ; add the shameful grants 
of public lands, and see how the people are swindled and 
to be swindled by these means, without taking into ac- 
count the danger from the control—in many instances now 
almost openly asserted—over legislatures and judiciaries, 
which the corporations aspire to. 


_————---—— & —_—-—_—_-- —_— 


ONE IDEA OF AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. 


The New York Sun has an article advocating the admis- 
sion of foreign shipbuilding material free of duty and pro- 
hibiting the register of foreign-built ships, in order, as it 
says, that our shipbuilding interests may become entirely 
independent of other nations. 

We don’t see the sense of this at all. If we encourage 
American shipbuilding in such a way that our mines and 
collieres may be always certain of a steady market, instead 
of the present precarious and fluctuating one, which is one 
cause of high prices, the cost of building material will soon 
come to an understood and satisfactory level, but, if we are 
to depend on the admission, free of duty, of foreign material 
so that our manufacturers have no inducement or aid to prog- 
ress, then in what are we independent? What is the great 
difference, as far as “independence” is concerned, between 
bringing a ship from abroad by piecemeal or as a whole? 
We shall only create a race of “ tinkerers,” not of ship- 
builders. 

People who talk as the Sun does, don’t seem to remember 
that ships are not now built, as formerly, by cutting timber, 
but that collieries, great iron blast furnaces, rolling mills, 
trained mechanics, miners, skilful engineers, are all pre- 
requisites for a shipbuilding industry, and when these do 
not exist, or their development is not liberally encouraged, 
all the talk in the world of independence and bringing over 
in any quantities, free of duty, of the products of Great 
Britain's * yards” or iron mines or mills, will not build up a 
real American shipbuilding interest. 





?- 


THE LADY BROKERS ATTACKED, 


An ill-spelt, poorly-edited sheet—owned by certain so- 
called New York Democrats, who have read themselves 
out of their own party, and the general correctness of 
whose editorial information is shown in its statements that 
an ‘off shore” gale will ‘“‘ bring many wrecks on the 
beach!” and that “ Messrs. Tweed, Sweeney & Co. have 
brokers in Bond street !’—-closes an ungentlemanly article 
on the Lady Brokers with a mockingly-put quotation from 
a Book, which it would be well if its editors read ottener 
and to more purpose: “ As a jewelin a swine’s snout so is 
a fair woman without discretion.” 
eclitor a better passage : 

“Tf any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given to him.” 

The journal in question was started with the avowed 
object of exposing and attacking the municipal frauds o 
“Tweed, Sweeney & Co.,* only lately the clos? political a!- 
lies of its owners. 





We commend to this 


There is an old saying about certain 
people ‘falling out,’ and we gratefully acknowledge that, 
since the quarrel, the public has been less fleeced than 
usual in the matter of ** poultice pavement jobs.” It may 
be from fear of exposure, or it may he because there was ‘a 
less num ver in the “ring” to be provided for. In either 
case we are grateful for the result ; but we can hardly con- 
gratulate this remarkably “ Free” paper—so free as to get 
circulation by gratuituus distribution through the post- 
oftice—on its evident dislike to the exposure of Southern 
frauds, and the possibility of repudiation by some South- 
ern States of bonds o}tained from them by swindlers. 
Politics, when adopted as a trade, is a mysterious and 
dirty one, and we need not be surprised at any reve.ations, 
When self-interest, and not conviction or patriotism, is the 
moving spring, a Democrat is apt to resemble very closely 
the hero of ‘Table Mountain” “in ways that are dark ;” 
but can it be possible that O’Brien, Judge Hogan, Honest 
John Fox, or the Democrats they profess to represent, can 
have any secret sympathy with the men who are robbing 
the South and endeavoring to ruin the Republican party 
they deceitfully profess to belong to? Do the owners of 
the journal, which devotes its columns to the ridicule of 
things they cannvut perhaps comprehend, still claim fellow- 
sbip and acquaintance with the Copperhead Democrat who 








Railroad a farmer brings his wheat to a station to ship to 


represented a Copperhead constituency in the Albany Legis- 
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lature during the war, and, not being re-elected at its close, 
moved to South Carolina, disguised himself as a Rudical of 
Ridicals and, as a land commissioner, stole $50,000, and 
then stole $50,000 more, and then—quietly resigned ? 
ieaciaiaeimatililagiati 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTION LAW AND HOW 
IT WORKS. 





BY PALMETTO. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., Dec. 15, 1870. 
MespDAMES WoopnuLL & CLAFLIN : 

The United States Court, sitting at Columbia, has before 
it a long roll of indictments for illegal voting. 

Upon the general character of the State canvassers let me 
quote the language of Hon. Frederick A. Sawyer, Senator 
in Congress from this State. Senator Sawyeris a Republi- 
can, native of Massachusetts, and a man of character and 
ability. He is discussing the action of the State Canvass- 
ersin rejecting evidence of the illegal election of De Large 
to Congress, submitted in writing by Bowen, submitted at 
the written request of Cardozo, the Secretary of State and 


Chaiiman ofthe State Canvassers, Senator Sawyer says: 


This year, this same Board of State Canvassers, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of State, Comptroller-General, At- 
torney-General, State Auditor, State Treasurer, Adjutant 
and Inspector-General, and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, of the House of Representa- 
tives, assemble to perform their official duty in deciding 
who are “duly elected” to the various positions which 
were to be filled by the votes of the people. . #8 8 
Personally they were as follows: F. L. Cardozo, J. L. 
Neagle, Niles G. Parker, D. H. Chamberlain, Reuben Tom- 
lingon, F. J. Moses, Jr, A. J. Ransier. 

Mr. Cardozo is a candidate tor the United States 
Senate; he is understood to have been largely, if not en- 
tirely, controlled in his action by the probable influence 
such action would have on his chances of success in his 
Senatorial contest. To decide according to the evidence 
would give the seat to Mr. Bowen. This would array 
against Mr. Cardozo all the power ofthe Land Commis- 
sion, the Comptroller-General’s office, the Gubernatorial 
chair, and the hungry horde of his hangers-on, to whom 
Mr. DeLarge’s success, as they think, promises the sweets 
of office. Mr. Cardozo could not face this force. He 
yielded, and forgot his official duty, his official oath, the 
promise given under his own hand to * receive” any com- 
munication Mr. Bowen had to make, and yoted not to 
hear or read the testimony. 

I did not expect this pusillanimity from Mr. Cardozo. 
I had hoped that he had so iar withstood the corrupting 
influence of the State Capital as to retain his manhood. 
W hat sort of a representative of the enfranchised Africans 
of this country (for it is as such a representative that Mr. 
Cardozo thinks he has the strongest claim for the Senator- 
ship) would that man be who can, in an hour of trial, thus 
crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, that thrift may 
follow fawning ? 

I had supposed that Mr. Cardozo was one who under- 
stood that to be a good citizen, or a good Senator, one 
must first be a man, and not a craven. 

Mr. Neagle is understood to have asserted openly that 
he had spent a large sum of money, to wit, $20,000, to aid 
Mr. DeLarge in his canyass. I am not surprised at his 
vote; nor should I be surprised at any violation of official 
or personal rectitude in a man of Mr. Neagle’s antecedents, 
Let him pass. He intends to go to the United States 
Senate, and, it is said, openly declares his intention to 
spend $60,000 more, if necessary, in the contest. Where 
did his money come from ? 

The next, Niles G, Parker, besides being bound by his 
oath to render ajust decision, was bound to Mr. Bowen by 
personal gratitude. But Mr. Parker’s gratitude slept 
soundly by the side of his regard for justice and his oath. 
The special opiate which suggests itself is the possible 
threat, on the part ofsome members of the ** Ring,” of im- 
peachment of the State Treasurer, Could this be so? Did 
anybody suggest such anevent as possible in the peaceful 
path of our prosperous Treasurer? Could he have feared 
such an event? It must be an error; yet the air was 
stirred by a rumor of this threat. Mr. Parker's calibre is 
not such that | can have the heart to say very hard things 
of him, but I must be permitted to pity him. Maa 

F. J. Moses, Jr., is the next on the list. Being a mili- 
tary man, I should have supposed he would have had 
courage to face the facts and decide fairly. But the 
Speakership of the House of Representatives is in his eye. 
The Executive influence is mighty; and inasmuch as the 
distinguished man who wields it did all in his power to 
deteat Mr. Bowen, it is not to be supposed that that in- 
fluence would especially favor for Speaker one who was 
honest enough to vote according to the evidence, when 
that evidence would seat Mr. Bowen in Congress. So Mr. 
Moses’ courage did what Bob Acres’ did, “ oozed out at 
his fingers’ ends.” We can pity him too, but not admire. 

The last among this batch of worthies, though not the 
least, is the Lieutenant-Governor elect. He was known to 
be a violent partisay of DeLarge, during the canvass, and 
as he had aided him to the extent of his ability, he might 
be supposed to have done his duty by his friend, if he did 
act as an upright judge when the law devolved the decision 
of a question of fact upon him. A just decision had no 
terrors for him; he had certainly been elected to the posi- 
tion he coveted, and could afford to be honest. But. 
probably, on the principle thatit would not do for such 
men to * fall out,” he went with the majority, all of whom 


by their action would clearly find themseives under the 


penaities provided in section 36 of the Election Law, 








| 
| 
' 


closeo. Thu upjustifiabie decision of the canvassers will 
be reviewed elsewh. re. 


A jury, not packed, will try this | 


issue, and one which does not fear the wrath of the little | 


great men who are leading so many smaller great men by 
the nose in this State. Possible United States Senator- 
ships, Speakerships, impeachments wiil not play a part in 
the trial before that jury. No money will succeed in cor 
rupting the judges when this case is decided in its ultimate 
place of trial. Mr. Bowen can afford to wait for the tri- 
umph of right and justice, which he will surely attain. 
Let the peop!e mark the acts of the five State Canvassers, 
who have refused to consider a case they are bound by 
their oaths to decide. Let those acts not be forgotten when 
these men again ask the votes of the people. Republican 
Government is a farce if such action as theirs is tolerated 
in those holding the position of the highest judges of elec- 
tions, 

Such is the opinion of Senator Sawyer, as good a Repub- 
lican as isin Congress. He has printed his argument in 
full, and has furnished every United States Senator with a 
copy. Let him who doubts refer to that brochure and he 
will understand of what metal our Scott ring is made 
The proofs can be presented here but that space does not 
allow. 

The Land Commission is another grand swindling ma- 
chine, and so is the Financial Agency in New York City. 
These shall both be explained in due time. 

In the United States Circuit Court (Judge George 8. 
Bryan), sitting in Columbia, the Grand Jury, a majority of 
whom are Republicans, presented the following points: 

1. The present election laws, as unfair and unequal, and 
calculated to open the door to fraud and to breed strife. 
They recommend that they be amended, 

2. The employment of the military to superintend civil 
elections is pronounced a fruitful source of mischief. 

3. The constabulary force in the State is presented as an 
evil of great magnitude. 

4. With respect to the late disturbance of the public 
peace in Laurens, the jury attribute this to the violent and 
incendiary speeches of certain parties. 

The reply of the judge was in the same spirit. 

eee & 
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GIPSY MYRA’S SONG TO THE ROSES. 





BY JANUARY SEARLE, AUTHOR OF THE “‘GIPSIES OF THE DANE'S DYKE.” 


Oh, roses, sweet roses! 

You have ravished my heart, 

Your red blood is on my lips, 

I die in your sweet breath ! 
Die a delicious death. 


I plucked you from the bush, 

Whose green bossoms bore you, 

The sun and the dew were on them, 

My hands dropped with bright pearls, 
As I drew them away. 


You were my maiden loves, 

My aweetest sweets of the flowers, 

My crimson darlings of light ; 

The devs of my garden worship! 
The garden of my soul. 


Oh, passionate wild roses ! 

Oh, burning hearts of love! 

Thought you never more to find, 

A burning lover to love you ¥ 
Behold! Iam the maid ! 


TRUTHS THAT WILL BEAR REPETITION. 
LINE UPON LINE AND PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 


ARTICLE II. 


UNBELIEF—THE MARITAL RELATION—THE 
FAMILY. 
3. Belief or unbelief is always involuntary, dependent upon 


BELIEF AND 


oe ee 





and the matured man and woman the means of perpetuating 
that freedom by providing, frst,that no religion shall be taught 


aw, and none at allin any way toa child below the age 


| of fourteen years (even by a parent, if itis possible to pre- 











the weight, preponderance or lack of testimony, or evidence | 


presented to or withheld from the mind of the inquirer Po 
offer a reward for believing, or to threaten a puiisliacnt to 
not believing, is therefore simply to offer a premium for the 
most debasing hypocrisy, and authorize the infliction of the 
most cruel, because unavailing and useless penalties. Espe- 
cially is this true of what is denominated religious belief or 
unbelief; since the word religion is usually made to apply to 
worlds and beings concerning which men do not know any- 
thing, and can never learn anything; a condition of life in 
this world which should teach men the duty of according to 
each other untrammeled liberty in the utterance of thicir 
speculations or conjectures, or otherwise impose upon all the 
most absolute silence, but which has, nevertheless, under 
the direction of their religious teachers, in all ages, and 
among all peoples, been made the pretext of the establish- 
ment of the most arbitrary and terrible despotisms. 

4. So, also, of the feelings and affections involved in the 
meaning of the word “ love,’ which is supposed to consti- 
tute the basis of the marital relations (so called) 
wise are involuntary. 


vent such instruction), while securing to all alike the benefits 
of the fullest secular education that science can afford; sec- 
ondly, that the progeny of the sexual relation shall, in all 
cases, be deemed the children or the wards of the State, and 
educated (and supported, if either parent be unable or unwil- 
ling to provide for their support) at the. expense of the State. 


The recognition of any religion by law, except to protect 


freedom of speech, being in direct violation of the individual 
right of each human being to make his own religion, or to 
do without any, no religious tests or oaths should be required 


to qualify a juror or a witness or a candidate for any office; 
and the necessity of the employment ofa minister of religion (so 
called) to sanctify the formation of the sexual relation, should 
be dispensed with, anything in the creed of the parties there- 
to to the contrary notwithstanding. Such power to bind on 
earth and in heaven belongs to no fallible man. 

It may be said, perhaps, that man has a religious nature 
which the State should take cognizance of by providing for 
its proper education and development. If this be so, the love 
of the truth must constitute the principal clement in this na- 
ture, and the State should, therefore, concern itself only with 
those truths which all can equally verify, or exclusively secular 
truths. Any other system of education must beget privi- 
lege, and privilege tyranny, with the same pernicious conse- 
quences Which have hitherto resulted from the establishment 
of privileged orders. It is certainly true that at least one-half 
of the actions of human beings are the direct result of their 
belief, or of what they think is their belief, and thet in this 
view it is important that each person's belief should be sound 
or orthodox. Notwithstanding, it is not within the power 
of a majority vote to determine that belief. It is determined 
by the knowledge directly acquired by each person, and 
hence the education accorded by the State should be such 
that the truths imparted thereby will admit of no doubt. 

And it may be said also that the family isa sacred rela- 
tion which must disappear, ‘f indissoluble marriage as by law 
established be abolished. But if the parental and filial feelings 
let alone be not powerful enough to perpetuate the family, 
then that relation is not sacred whatever may be said in 
behalf of its sanctity. At all events, indissoluble marriage, 
ug it to-day exists, serves Only to perpetuate distinctions of 
rank and class, and sect and race, separating those whom 
nature had otherwise united, and filling the world with woes, 
domestic, social, religious and national, which defy the power 
of the keenest imagination to depict. Some better and 
more efficient guarantee of the preservation of the family, if 
it be indeed incapable of preserving itself, must, therefore, be 
devised. Can there be any better guarantee than a purely 
voluntary sexual union, dissoluble at the will of either party, 
with such provision for the offspring as herein suggested ? 
If there be, caution and reason and judgment are absolutely 
of no utility. In all other relations of life involving con- 
tracts which are not suicidal in their nature, ordinary wisdom 
and prudence, are deemed sufficient to secure the fulfillment 
of such contracts. Why should these contracts which are 
entered into to consummate a purely natural relation be 
made an exception to the general rule ?% 

Is it possible to supersede the order of nature by a statute 
of human enactment? The pages of history are written all 
over with proofs of the absurdity and tailure of such at- 
tempts, applied to the ordinary pursuits life. Why should it 
be expected that religion and marriage and the family thus 
interrupte! will yield more reasonable and happier results ? 
Must a false religion be retained because it was that of our 
ancestors’ Is an ill assorted match never to be broken be- 
cause it is written, * What God has joined together let no 
man put asunder?” Shall the selfishness and clannism of 
families forever estop the reconciliation of the nations? May 
all errors be corrected except those that are herein supposed 
to be involved ? 

These be questions, my masters, in theology and _ politics, 
which some day, not far distant, must be answered, if there 
be in the body politic sufficient vitality. In the natural 
order o: human progression, they come before other deeper 


and more fundamental questions. If the answers thereto be 


| long delayed, there will be found no sound minds in any 


sound bodies capable of rendering them. 


| Chureh 


/ customs or by law, the character or duration of this union | 


| 
; 
} 


| 


of the sexes, is simply to engender prostitution, inflict upon 


society the most loathsome diseases, encourage child murder, | 


and perpetuate, through successive generations, infernal dis 
cord. 
“ But what shall soctety doin view of the consequences of ac- 


‘consciences * devoid of all offence,” 
They like- | 
To attempt to reyulate in any way by 


Trodden under 
feet by innumerable brazen pretenders to supernatural 
knowledge and authority (both of the vulgar and refined 
patterns), who are and will be aiced by the obsequicus enact: 
ments of cerrupt legislators, the people will see and think 
and act only as they are bidden by the “ powers that be” in 
and State. Let the few devoted ones, “ faithful 
among the faithless found,” see to it that if this result be at 
length reached, no part of the responsibility therefor shall 
devolve upon them. Especially let’ those, if any there may 
be, whose religious belief is that of this writer, keep their 
reflecting that just as 
they are here to-day they will sometime or other hereafter be 
reproduced, and live again precisely the same lives. 
WiLLIAM WEsT. 
New York, Dec. 19, 1870. 
im " 

FemaLe Lawyers.—A lady has recently been admitted to 
the barin Illinois. The Supreme Court of the State, it is 
true, refused to admit Mrs. Bradwell, but Judge Dean, of the 
Effingham County Court a few days since licensed to prac- 


which are a fine not exceeding $500, or imprisonment not | ; i eee =diagpn 

exceeding one year, it they were called upon to plead be- | cording perfect freedom in respect to scientific and religious 

fore a fair and impartial jury. belief, or the love relation ?’ demands the half frightened con- | 
Messrs, Editors, [have nearly done, servative. Do? Why, nothing, except to secure to the child 


tice in his court Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, who graduated last 
vear at the Chicago Law School. Judge Dean, in making 
the order admitting Mrs. Kepley, said he thought it wae 
proper and in accordance with the spirit of the age. 


This contest is not 
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THE 


HERCULES 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


This Company is fortunate in having for its 
President JAMES D. REYMERT, Esq., a gentleman 
eminently qualified by his personal characteristics, 
as well as by his training as a Jawyer, to conduct a 


Life Insurance Company to firm-founded success. 


While Mr. REYMERT is a thorough believer in 
the propriety and necessity of prudence and econ- 
omy in Life Insurance management he also under- 
stands the advantage of a judicious expenditure of 
money. He considers the funds of his Company a 
sacred trust, to be administered with strict regard 
to the interests of the policy-holders, of whom he is 
the trustee. He does not believe in sitting still 
and waiting for business to come to the office, and, 
while he will spend no money without seeing 
clearly that the investment isa legitimate one, he 
will pursue no “ penny wise and pound foolish ” 
policy, but will plant the seed in order that he may 
reap the harvest. 


We are happy to say that the “HERCULES” 
is already doing a business sufficient to make its 
success certain, and that it is steadily increasing. 
The office has been remoued from 241 Broadway, 
to a very much pleasanter and more convenient lo 
cation, more easily accessible to out-of-town agents, 
and more agreeably so to city people, at No. 23 
Union Square, and what is by no means an unim- 
portant consideration, is about one-quarter of the 
rent previously paid, thus making an annual saving 
of eight thousand dollars. 


The HERCULES issues all approved forms 
of policies, and makes them non-forfeitable; gives 
liberal limits for residence and travel ; thirty days’ 
grace is allowed in the payment of premiums, which 
are in all cases cash, as are also the dividends, in 
which all the policy-holders participate. Intending 
insurants may place their funds in the hands of the 
“ HERCULKS,” feeling certain that they will be safe- 
ly and wisely invested for the benefit of the assured, 
and that all claims will be promptly settled in cash ; 
and that no honestly obtained policy will ever be 
disputed after it shall have become a claim on any 
frivolous or «merely technical prounda—The | Tech: 
notogisé 





THE 


HERCULES: 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOGIRTY 


OF THE ° 


UNITED STATES. 
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23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 
All Policies entitled to Participation in 
Pro/its. 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of 
Premiums. 

LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH, 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
AARON C, ALLEN, Secretary 


THOS. H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Hzaminer 


JOSEPH FLEISCHLY, 


Supt. German Department, 
230 Grand Street, New York. 
Working Agents wanted in all the States. 
Address the Home Office 
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HERCULES 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


UNITED STATES. 


The Chronicle, of Chicago, Illinois, of date 
November 3, 1870, says: “The Hercutes Lire 
INSURANCE CoMPANY, having removed to its new 
and commodious offices, No. 28 Union square, is 
about to press its claims for business. The suc- 
cessor to Mr. Mills, as Secretary, is the former 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. Aaron C. 
Allen, late of the firm of Lee & Co., manufacturers 
and wholesalers of leather. Mr. Allen will bring 
to the duties of his new office a business experience 
and energy of character, which must materially aid 
the Company. Mr. Reymert, the President, and 
Mr. Allen, express''a determination that the 
‘HERCULES’ shall be a giant in strength as’ 


well as in name.” 


The Jnsurance and Real Estate Journal of 
February 5th, 1870, says: “The stockholders 
of the HercuLes Mutuan Lire AssurANCE 
Company held a meeting on Saturday last, 
for the purpese of electing “a President, instead 
of W. G. Lambert, resigned, when their choice fell 
upon James D, Reymert,, Esq. It was also ordered 
at the same meeting to increase the capital stocix to 
$128,000, on which the additional $28,000 was 
immediately subscribed and paid by the old stock- 
holders, | The stockholders could not have selected 
a gentleman better qualified tor the position to 
which they have preferred him than Mr. Reymert- 
Besides being a most eminent lawyer, Mr. Reymert 
has «been: a Senator, with: large experience as a 
legislator, and his. name,is now prominent as one 
of the additional judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas,'and; as he possesses 4 most extensive in- 
fluence, such. an accession to a young Company 
will be greatly promotive of its rapid progress and 
distinetion.”” ° 


“Win. R. Morgan,’ Esq., a gentleman of great 
wealth, so welland ‘favorably known in financial 
circles, was appointed Chairman. of the Finance 
Committee. ‘We are not surprised that the original 
stockholders so ‘ardently’ subscribed for the addi 
ional capital of $28,000, for, with the advantage of 
such ablé manageinent, and a predisposition among 
the American’people ‘to insure their lives, there is 
no doubt but that the Companyvis destined to a 


| moet Brilliant success” 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE. 


YEAR 1870-71. 


BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


FroR 


YOUNG LADIES, 


No, 15 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, 
WEW YORK. 





PrixcrpaLts— MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME 
CARRIER. 





Madame Carrier, with whom ehe hae associated her- 
self after a co-operation of six years, is a niece of the 
late Sir David Brewster. From her early training and 
a thoronzh education, received in Scotland, together 
with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 
every regpect qualified to take charge of the Englieh 
Department of the Institute. 

The Principals hope, by devotion to the mental, 
moral and physical training of their pupile, to secure 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 
of parents and guardians. 

For particulare, eend for Circular. 


JAMES DALY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETALL DEALER IN 


COAL: 


Best Lehigh, Locust Mountain, Red Ash, 
& 








c., &e. 
Also WOOD, in the Stick, or Sawed and 
Split. 
43 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
(Opposite Wood's Musenm.) 
Yard, 520 and 522 West 2Ist Street. 


Cargoes and part Cargoes of Coal of Wood at the 
lowest Wholesale Prices. Orders by mail solicited. 





JPRoGNosric ASTRONOMY: 


ASTRO- PHRENOLOGY, 

as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mrs. 8. D. ‘BROUGHTON, 

491 Broome street, New York City. 
To know by s1ens, to judge the turns of fate, 
Is greater than 10 fii) the seats of State ; 
The rulipg stars above, by sec ‘ret lawa, 
Determite Fortune in her second cause. 
There are a book wherein we al) may read, 
And al! should knew who would in life succeed, 
What correspondent strane fn man @feplay 
His future actions—point his devious way ;— 
Thne, in the heavens, his future fate to learn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his step», improve the hours of ‘life, 
And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 

Any five questions in Jetter, enclosing two do)lars, 
promptly attended to. Terme of consultation frora 
$1 to $5, according to importance. Nativities written 
from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal 
$1; with chgrt, $2. 





Laboratory, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
New York Office, 18 Dey atreet. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH TONIC, 


LONDON ROYAL NECTAR GIN, 


A pure and anenrpassed Diuretic Stimulant, Tonic 
and Anti-Dyrpeptic; prepared expressly for Medicinal 


UNITED STATES PROPRIETARY MEDICINE COMPANY, 


aud Domestic ase. 
ROBACK’S STOMACH BITTERS, PURIFIER AND 
BLOOD PILLs8. 


——— 


WAYNE'S DIURETIC ELIXER OF BUCHU, JU- 
NIPER AND ACETATE OF POTASH. 


o— 


OLD CATAWBA BRANDY, CATAWBA WINE 
AND CHOICE LIQUORS. 


GILMORE, VAUGHAN & HIELD, 
No. 18 Dey street, New York. 


R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 
25 Lowell street, Boston. 
For terms send for ¢ Greular, Hoarijfrom 9A. M. to 
6 P. M. 
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AY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
WILL OFPER 
a fresh assortment of the 
BEST AMERICAN DELAINES, 
AT 123%) CENTS, 
CUT IN DRESS LENGTHS, 
and to facilitate sales. 
WILL BE DISPLAYED ON SEPARATE COURT. 
ERS IN THE CENTRE OF THE STORE, 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PLAIN AND CHENE 
DRESS GOODS, 
From 20 Cents per Yard npward. 
Great Reduction in 
SCOTCH AND ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, 
From 37% Cente. 
FINE EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
In all Shades, at 50 Céhts, 
FRENCH MERINOS8, 
at 75 Cents. 
» TRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS, SATIN DU 
' CHENE, ENGLISH SERGES, EPING- 
LINES, &c., &c., 
At equally Attractive Prices. 
BEST AMERICAN PRINTS, 
New Styles, from 7 to 1244 Cente. 
Forming the Cheapest and Most Attractive Stock of 
Dress Goods to be found in the City. 





AMES McCREERY & CO 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


WILL OFFER 


100 Pieces of 
RICH STRIPED SILKS, 
At 8734 Cents per Yard+W alty ag$! 7. 
A Full Line of ’ 
VERY RICH PLAIN SILKS, DARK CLOTH 
COLORS, 


At $4. 
100 Pieces of 


24-INCH BLACK GROS GRAIN. SILKS, 
At SF 25 nad ¢) 374. 
A Ful. Line of 
VERY HEAVY GROS GRAIN SILKS8, 
. At $2 00. 
RICH GOURD CROIZAT BLACK GROS GRAINS. 


At ‘bade $2.75 RiCk Pe 
An Immense Action in Rié Punoy Silks, 
RICH SILKS AND SATINS, 


In all Bhades, 
BUITABLE FOR 


NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION DRESSES. 


(yepzs MeGHHERY & 60; 
* PRROADWAY, ue aiseae Preyer. 


Great Parvains 


FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
Ladies’ Walking Suite at one-half the cost. 
Black Astrakban Cloake at $208 fworth $40 
and £50 * pA *Y Pe . 





—— 


Sealekin Cloaks at $60. 


Children's Choake, Walking Coate, Dresses and Suites, 
at that cost. 


Infante’ Trimmed arid’ Embtoideted Cloake, Embroi- 
dered Flannel Skirts and Merino Shawile. 


Slips, Robes, Skirte, Hate and Cape, &c. 
, » whants’ Tollet Baskets. 
EADIES' UXNDERCLOPHING 


At the following Low Prices: 


I ons do cnpnednecdaeccessicsececien $1 00 
i cos vs neneessoedse bens tens $2 and $2 50 
Is 565s abe: Secabe rrr 75 cts. and $1 25 
DUOWERD. 05 -+0b 0 ogo ode See dees eee ee ioe $1 00 





= McCREERY & CO 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 

Will make Large Additions to their 

ELEGANT STOCK OF FURS, 

for 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
Children’s Fur Sets, $3, $4 and $5. 
Ladies’ Sets in Ruesia Sable, Ermine, Alaska Sable 
and Mink. 
Alaska Trimming by the Yard. 
Customers and Straugers are invited to examine. 








AMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
WILL OFEER 


An Elegant Aesortment of 
REAL VALENCIENNES SETS, 


At $3 75, $4 50, $5 and $10. 
REAL POINT LACE SETS, 
From $10 to $14. 
REAL VALENCIENNES HANDKERCHIEFS, 
From $3 to $2). 
. REAL POT APPLIQUE SETB, 
At $4, $5 50 to $30. 
BLACK THREAD, BARBES, COIFFURES, &c.,_ 
At Jess than Gold Cost. 
The above Goode are in Elegant Paris-made Fancy 





Boxee, epitable for 
| , wht Wk ks GIPTS, 






Beer 


First 


Seal ¢ Ci 
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HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND 
“DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITTES, 
No. 5 Nassau street, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8S. Sub-Treasury. 


a 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances 


Weunake special arrangements for interest 
oh depdésits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current:rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company ; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stoek Exchange, 
miscellancous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
sii dati reful.attention. 
iad &. HATCH. 





ee 


8 Per ats itarest 


. 


Or THRE 


8ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 





Principal and. Interest. Payable in Gold. 

105 MILES COMPLETED ‘and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
total issne. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE. TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 


Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 
Price 9734 and accrued interest. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them and will far- 


nish maps and pamphiets upon application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
54 PINE STREET. 


TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL STREET 


ee ee 
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MICHAEL SCHAFFNER, 
DEALER IN 
BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, LAMB, PORK, 
Etc., Etc., 


581 Third Avenue, 
Between 38th and 39th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS. BOARDING HOUSES, 
SHIPS, Erc., SUPPLIED. 








Bonde at current market prices; 


! 





Bonds } 





> °F - 


BANKIN 1G. “HOUS SE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Street. 


+ ee ee -~- wae ee oe 


Interest allowed on all daily balatices of Currency 
er Goki. 


Persons depositing with us can check at sight in 
the same manner as with National Banks. 


Certificates of Deposit fesued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing intcrest at current. rate, an 
available in all parta of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap 
proved collaterals, at market rates of intereet. 


We bry, sell and exchange all issues of Government 
‘aldo Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all firet class securitics, on com- 
mission. 


Gold Banking Acconnts may be opened with us 
upon the same conditions as Currency Acconnte. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loans 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and i collected. 
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Montclair Railway, 


NEW JERSEY, 
Seven Per Cent. 


GOLD 


First Mortgage Bonds, 
INDORSED BY THE 


__REW YORK AND OSWEGO 





Midland Railroad Co. 





| 
| 
| 


| Marketing sent free of charge to any part of the cty| 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 
OF 


$1,000, $500 and $100, 


Covernment Securities 
EXCHANGED AT MAREET RATES. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 WALL STREET. 
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American Patent Sponge Co. 


R. E. Rossrs, Esq 
President. 


W. R. Horton, Esq. 


Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Elastic Sponge Goods, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Mattresses, Pillows. 


AND 


Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 


Cushions. 


ELASTIC 
A SUBSTITUTE 


SPONGE 


For all Upholstery Purposes. 


CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and 
FAR SUPERIOR. 
It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, most 


Elastic, most Durable and BEST Material 
known for 


MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 
Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, | 


BUGS and INSECTS. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE 


covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA 
SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 


ever cis- 


CAR | 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 


ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL 
for BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


IN USE 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 


PRICE LISTS. 


8PECIAL CONTRACTS 'MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 
*OPI OS!ITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 
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FOR CURLED HAIR, | 
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American Pianos 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


TRIUMPHANT AT THE 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS, 1867. 


‘CHICKERING & SONS 


WERE AWARDED THE 
'Tighest Recompense over all Competition, 


the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and 


FIRST GOLD MEDAL 


for the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibited, 
: Grand, Square and Upright. This award being 
distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT, 


viz 


| places the Pianos of Chickering and Sons at the head 
| of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 
| A Genrral Reduction in Prices, and a strict adhesion 
to the 

, — “~ aon 
| ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 
| adopted by them April, 1869. Uniform and Fair 

Prices to all Purchasers, 
In addition to their established styles of Pianos, 
Chickering and Sons offer for the use of Schools, 

| Teachers and others wishing a Good Reliable Piano 
| atan exceedingly moderate price. 

The SCHOOL PIANO, a thoroughly complete in- 
| strument of seven octaves, precisely the same in size, 
| scale, interior mechanis sm and workmanship as their 
| highest priced 7-octave Pianos, the only difference 
| being that the School Piano is made in a perfectly 
plain case, [tis in every respect a thoroughly First- 
Class Chickering Piano. and is offered at a price 
which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

Chickering and Sons also desire to 

attention to their New 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


call specia§ 





which, for power and quality of tone, delicacy of 
touch, perfection of mechanism and darabi! ity and 
general excellence of workmanship, with beauty of 
design and finish, cannot be excelled “by any otner 
Pianos of this style now offered. 





Every Piano is FullyWarranted. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 11 E. 14th Street, 





| country, 
i trated catalogue 


Between Union Square and 5th Avenue. 


“THE | BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
- STANDARD | 
TABLES 





AMERICAN BILLIARD 


Being constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, 


| are used in all tests of skill by the best players in the 


and in all first-class clubs and hotels, Illus- 
of everything relating to billiards 
sent by mail. 


ms ee 


135 BROADWAY, New York City. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


EXHAUSTIV E ARGUMENT 
AGAINST MARRIAGE LEGISLATION. 


By C. S. JAMES, 


Author of ‘* Manual of Transcendental Philosophy.” 
For Sale by the Author, post paid, for 25c. 
Address 


Louisiana, Mo. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D.. 
Office, 713 Weshinnten St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a suc- 
cessful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is without a parallel. Many are snffered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. It you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 


his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- 
| suit him by letter, with stamp. 


Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 718 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have failed to 
be cured by other payenane are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear 


TEW JERSEY RAILROAD—FROM 
A FOOT OF CORTLANDT ST.—For West Phila- 
delphia, at 8:30 and 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 5*, 7*, 9:20 P. 
M.,12night. For Philadelphia via Camden, 7A. M.. 
/land4 P.M. For Baltimore and Washington and 
| the West, via Baltimore, 8:30 A. M.. 12:30 and 9:20* 
| P.M. For the south and southwest, 8:30 A. M.. 9:207 
P.M. Silver Palace cars are attached tothe 9:20 P. 
M. train daily, and run through to Lynchbu: g without 
change. For the West, via Pennsylvania Railroad— 
9:30 A.M..and 7* P. M. Silver Palace cars are at- 
tached to the 9:3 ‘A. M..and run through from New 
York to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago without change. Silver Palace cars are attached 
to the 7* P. M., daily, and run through to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, L ouisville, St. Louis and Chicago withont 
change. ‘lickets lor sale at foot of ¢ ‘ortlanat St., and 
Dodd's Express, 944 Broadway. (*Dailv.) 
F, W. JACKSON, Gen. Supt. 








November 1, 1870. 
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NASH & FULLER, 


DINING. 
LUNCH. 


OYSTER 


AND 


COFFEE 
ROOMS 


Nos. 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, 


AND 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 











LARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


COME AND SEE, 


DINING, 
LUNCH, 


OYSTER 


AND 


COFFEE 
ROOMS, 


Nos. 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, 


AND 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 


EEE 





LARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


COME AND SEE. 


CALISTOGA  COUNAG, 





This pure Brandy has now an established repnta- 
tation, and is very desirable to all who use a stimu- 
lant medicinally or otherwise. 

Analyses made 
G. Pohle, M. D.., 


Assayer, Massachusctta, 


by the distinguished Chemists, J. 


and Professor 8. Dana Hayes, State 


prove that it is a purely 


grape product, containing no other qualities. 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 
California Wines and 


Fine Domestic Cigars. 


S. BRANNAN & COQ., 


66 BROAD STREET, 
NEW behaenmad 


~ Rhewnatism, Cont, Neuralgia. 


HUDNUT’S 
Rheumatic Remedy 


Is WARRANTED TO CURE. 


This great standard medicine has been used in thon- 
sands of cases without a failure. The most painful 
and distressing cases yield at once to its magical in- 
fluence. 

This is not a quack medicine ; on the contrary it is 
a strictly scientific remedy, prepared by a practical 
chemist, and was for many years in use in the practice 
of one of our most successful physicians, since de- 
ceased. 

Let all who are afflicted with these painful diseases 





| guaranteed in all 


resort at once to thisremedy. Why should you suffer 
when reliefis athand? And remember that a cure is 
cases, 


Certitiicates of remarkable cures to be seen at the 


| headquarters of this medicine, 


NASH & FULLER, 


HUDNUT’S PHARMACY, 
218 Broadway, 


Herald Building 
Price, a per bottle. 


THE 


United States Tea Company 


26, 28, & 30 VESEY STREET, 


Astor House Block, 


Supply families with absolutely PURE 
TEAS AND COFFEES, at 


MARKET PRICES. 


LOWEST 


Parcels of five pounds and upward, de- 


livered FREE to any part of the city. 


Country orders, accompanied by check on 


New York, prompely attended to. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


em me eee 


PORTER 2 BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 


BOOTS &SHOES 
No. 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York, 


1,255 Broadway, 


(Opposite Grand Hotel and Cliford House.) 


BOYS?’ 


AND WooTswin 


BOOTS AND SHOES 





A SPECIALTY. 


























JAN. 7, 1871. 


Woodhull & Elatlin’s Weekly. 








sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liberty street; connects at Hampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
connections, forming a direct ‘ine to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 
ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- 


cago. 
SPRING ARRAN JEMENT. 


Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
Jows: 

5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Manch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton. 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2r.m.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 p. Mt—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 p. M.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 

6 rp. mM.—For Easton. 

7 p. mM.—For Somerville, 

7:45 p. mM.—For Easton. 

9 p, M.—For Plainfield. 

2 d m.—For Plainfield on Sundays ony 
Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5 


30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. M., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2: 00, 2:15, 3:15, 
8:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6: 20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 


10:45, 12:00 P. M 
FOR THE WEST. 

9a. mM.—WeESTERN Express, daily (except Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg ‘can the West 
without change of care to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis, Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the O}! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, etc, Connects at Phillips- 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 p. M.—CINCINNATI EXPRESS, daily, for Easton, 
Bethluhem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
bargh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitte- 
burgh and Chicago.“Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitta- 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos. 254, 271, 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 
cipal] hotels. 

R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 

H. P. Batpwry, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


GAN DOMINGO LINE 
. 
FOR 
PUERTA PLATA, 


Samann and SS, Domingo City. 


The United States mail steamer 


TYSEE, 
Captain E. A. DELANEY, 
will leave Pier No. 4, North River, once every month 
for the above ports. 
For Freight or passage, apply to 
SPOFFORD BROTHERS & Co. 


oe — + 


1D" rt ARTMEN T OF PUBLIC 
237 BROADWAY. 

TO CONTRACTORS.—Proposals, enclosed im a 
WITH THE TITLE OF THE 
WORK, and the name of the bidder indorsed thereon 
(ALSO THE NUMBER OF THE WORK AS IN THE 
ADVERTISEMENT), will be received at this office 
until MONDAY, December 12, at 11 o'clock a.m., for 
the following works: 





= ee 


WORKS, 


ecaled envelope 


1, For paving Thirty-first street, between Second 
aveune and East River, with Belgian pavement. 

2. For paving Fifty-ninth street. between Tenth 
avenue and Hudson River, with Belgian pavement. 

3. For paving Forty-fifth street, between Fourth 
and Madison avennes, with Belgian pavement. 

4. For paving Vandam street, between Macdongal 
and Greenwich streets, with Delgian pavement. 

5. For paving Eighty-sixth street, between Third 
avenue and East River, with Belgian pavement. 

. For paving Thirty-ninth street, between Madison 
ee Fifth avenues, with Belgian pavement. 

7. For paving Twenty-fourth street. between Sixth 
and Tenth avenues, with Belgian pavement. 

8. For paving Thirty-fourth street, between Ninth 
and Tenth avenues, with Belgian pavement. 

9 For paving Forty-third street, between Madison 
and Fifth avenues, with Nicolson pavement, 

10. For paving Forty-fourth street, between Fifth 
and Madison avenues, with Nicolson pavement. 

11. For sewer in Firat avenue, between Sixty-ninth 
and Seventy-fourth streets, with branches, and in 
Second avenue, between Sixty-eighth and Seventy- 
first streets, 

12. For sewer in between 
in Ninety-first street» 
md and Fourth avennes, with branches. 

13. For regulating, grating, curb, gutter and flag- 
ging 104th street, between Fifth avenue and East 
River. 

14. For reenlating, grading, curb, gutter and flag- 
ging Sixty-third street, between First avenue and 
East River. 

15. For regulating, grading, curb, gutter and flag- 
ging Forty-sixth street, between Eleventh avenue and 
erg River. 

. For regulating, grading, curb, gutter and flag- 
ging Mt: idison avenue (Sec. 2) between Ninety-ninth 
and 105th streets. 

17. For regulating, grading, curb, gutter and flag- 
ging Eighth avenue (Sec. 3) between 100th and 122d 
streets. 

18. For curb, 


Kicghty-eighth street, 
Second and Third avenues: 
between Sec 


gntter and flagging Fifty-sixth street. 
between Seventh avenue and Broadway. 

Blank forms of proposals, 
agreements, 


the specifications and 
the proper envelopes in which to inclose 
the bids, and any further information desired, can be 
had on application to the Contract Clerk at this office 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
New York, November 30, 1870. 


YNENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 








ILD, CER’ TAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT 

It is far the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- 

ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, without causing injury to any of them. 
The most complete success has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the general 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 


tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- § 


tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver. kidneys—of children, and in many difti- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it: and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 
thartic. 

Sent by ay on rece wad of eae e and postage. 


f SS CO Rr. Postage 6 cents. 
5 boxes, 1 00 secekanes epecsev cere 18 
12 - ar * 23 | 


It is sold by all de ale a in drugs and medicines. 
URNER & CO., Proprietors. 
120 Tremont Stre et. Boston. » Minne. 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


773 BROADWAY, 


Second door from Ninth Street—opposite Stewart s. 


Offers to the public a splendid assortment of Bonnets, 


Round Hats, Chignons, Ribbons, Feathers, &c., &., 


of the latest aud most elegant styles. 


REVIE,IBER, 
OPPOSITE STEWART'S. 
MADAME DURBROW, 
MODES, 


DRESS-MAKING AND MILLINERY, 


30 East Eighteenth Street, 


F One door from Broadway. 








RECOMMENDED BY VPRYSICIANS. 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


Sold by all Vruggisis ar « 


JOUN F. TEN RY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place 
NEW _YORK. 


THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 
69 & 7] BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A.M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 
The FinestQualities of Imported 


Brandies and Cigars. 
Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
to JOHN GAULT. 


“THE BLEES”. 


WwW. Hes, 


NOISELESS, 


LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 





Sewing Machine 


Challenger the world in perfection of work, strength | 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 
rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine. Send for circular. Agents 
wanted. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


362 BROADWAY, New York. 


| Recently published by Oliver Ditson & Co., 


| 
[ Mrs. P 
| 
| 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


Madame Webb 


she has opened a first-class establishment at 
No. 773 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart's), 


Where she intends carrying on the above business in 
all its branches. 


DRESSES made in the latestand most fashionable 
etyles, on shortest notice. Special attention paid to 
mourning suits. 


MISS E. HARRISON, 


FASHIONABLE 


Dress and Cloak Making, 


Ziz WEST TWELETHA sT., 


BETWEEN FOURTH STREET AND GREENWICH AVENUE. 


Madame k.M. Myers 


Late of 625 Broadway 


(THE NEW YORK MOURNING STORE), 


Begs to inform the Ladies of New York and vicinity, 


and DRESSMAKING in all its branches, at 


870, BROADWAY 


Be fereen Serenteenth and Kighte nth STre tS. 


Mrs. J. B. Paige’s 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 





PIANO FORTE, 
is the 
, it being a 
key to all similar publications. 


best book of the kind in market 


iive will give lessons to pupils, and fit Teach- 


' ers in a remarkably short space of time. 


For circulars, address Mrs. J. B. PAIGI 
14 Chauncey Street, 
Washington Street, or Thos. C. Lom- 


Claflin & Co., 44 Broad 


fjoston, Mase 
hard, at oftice of Woodhull, 


, Street, New York, 


NMirs. J. E. Holden’s 


MAGASIN DE MODES, 


639 SIXTH AVENUE, 





PIANOS! PIANOS! 


ET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 
AT MERRELL’s 
[Late Cummings}, 
Piano Warerooms, No. 8 Union Square, 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Makers, 
for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to purchase. Repairing done well and 
seen Call and examine before deciding else- 


where. 
M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings, 
No. 8 Union Square. 


CABIN 


Abraham Bininger, 


of the late Firm of 


A. BININGER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


WINES, 
LIQUORS, &C.. 


Near Thirty-seventh street, New York. 

, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Embroideries, Feathers, Flowers 
Bonnets, Ribbons, Jet Sets, ete. 


DRESSMAKING AND WALKING SUITS, 
GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FLORIST, 


821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CE Choice Klowers always on Hand. ge? 


OLBY WRINGERS! Best and Cheapest! 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials! 
OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient ! 
OMPARE it with any other machine! 

OLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEEBE & COMPANY 
HATTERS, 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 





No. 39 Broad Street, 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHIRTS, 


Madame A. A. Binns, 


>] 
} 
' 
t 
i 


4 
i 
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' 





DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING 


' 
' 


| and transacting its business through the 


i shall be sold, 
i made, 


| in Brooklyn (the 





I KR. TERRY, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND 
DEALER 


HATS & FURS, 


19 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


BEST FAMILY SOAP, 


Has the honor to inform her numerous customers that | 


Liberal Inducements 
TO PURCHASERS, 


A Plan Deserving the Attention 
of Every Family. 


THE MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY isa corporation 
organized under the Laws of the State of New York, 
Agency of 
DANFORTHIL BROTHERS, at 40 Murray Street. 
New York Citv It offers to the publicits GOLD 
MEDAL SOAP. in boxer of 40 lbhs., at $5 a box, 
and gives purchasers an opportunity for dividends on 
each box—the dividends ranying from $5 to $25 000. 
On each 10,000 boxes sold, and as #00n axe ach 10,000 
there will be 327 cash dividends 
varying from $5 to $50, and amounting to 
$2.50°. And when 50.000 boxes shall have been 
eold, there will be a Final Grand Dividend of $32.- 
MW—-viz. A BROWN STONE HOU SE, 
Deed of which has been left with 
the Safe Deposit Company, 146 and 148 Broadway), 
in trust for the purchaser of the fortunate box, and the 
balance in cash dividends, from $5 to $1,000 each. 
There will be 


$45 000 DIVIDED TO PURCHASERS. 


in 1,685 Serial Dividends, snd 866 Final Dividends, 
making 2,501 dividends in all Purchasers of this 


GOLD MEDAL SOAP 


| will receive a properly numbered bill of purchase for 
, each and every box pore hased, the holders of which 


that she continnes the MOURNING MILLINERY | 
| to which their 
| willsharein the Fina! 


| culars of the Company, 


will share in the Dividends in each of the 10,000 boxes 
bills of purchase belong, and then ALL 
Grand Dividend. when 50.000 
boxes shall have been sold 


NOT A GIFT ENTERPRISE. 


This plan should not be classed with the numerous 
cift —, humbugs. It isan! honest and legiti 
mate inhess plan for introduc Ing rtopublic notice the 
Super rior Goods of an Established and Reputable Cor 
poration. The plan is set forth in detail in the cir 
l Which can be had vet 40 


| Murray street, or of any of the numerous local agente, 


| MYRTLE SOAP ¢ ‘OMPANY 


{, With stainp, | 
or at Oliver Ditson & Co.'s, 277 | 





dividends to be 


and in which reference is made, by permission, to a 
large number of well-known bu siness and public men 
ae tothe integrity and honorable management of the 


THE SOAP HAS a SUPERIOR. 


Purchasers will get a box of Soap at as low a price 
as the same quality can be purchased in any mar- 
ket; an article warranted to be of the VERY FIRST 
QUALITY for family and laundry use; an article 
every family wants and must have; an article worth 
every cent they pay for it, and, in addition, without 
the risk orloss of one cent, will share in the liberal 
muae, 


PURCHASE AT ONCE. 


DANFORTH BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMILY AND 
TOILET SOAPS, 


GENERAL AGENTS 


MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY 





40 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


AGREAT OFFER!!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS and ORGANS of #ix first-class makers, 
Chickering’s Sons inci!nded, aT EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from £5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchased, 


TO THE LADIES! 


MADAME 


plexion are r 


AQUA BEAUTA 


MOORE'S Preparatione for the Com- 


liable and contain no poison, 


| removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 


CARBOLIC WASH 


| cleanees the skin of eruptions of all kinds. % cent 
each Lier 
NEURALGIA CURE 
| needa but to be tried to he appreciated $1 


| 


| No. 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | roo, esi Broauwaj, New York 


receipt of j rice 
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Woodhull & Glatlin’sA¥eckly. 


Jan. 7, 1871. 
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Cuarnity Barr—Jannary 19.—At the New York 


ot of Music, in aidrof,the State Homeopathic 
sylum for the Jusene, thder the auspices of tour 
huudred ladies and gentlemen ofthe cities of New 
York and Breokiyn.” Fickets to be hed of the maua- 
g-reand atthe pringipal hotele,  Prevident—Mrs. J. 
J. Roorevelt; Vite-Preeidente—Merdames Richurd B 
Connelly, Ann 8B. ae et E. Be Phelps, Park God- 
win, James Brouks, b. A. Raymond, L. H. Wales, D. 
T. Blodgett; Sccretary—Mr, Ralph Mead, Jr.; Trets- 
urer—Mr. Henry Clews; Assistant Treusurer—Mr. E. 
A. Raymond. 

We beg leave to call attention to the following ex 
tract from a pamphlet by br, George PF. Foote, which 
has lately come under our notice, introducing a pre 
ject for a homm@opat hic insane asylum, und describing 


Just Out.—Addresses by Thomas Gales Fors oF 


pthe distuguirhed Spiritnalistio ¢pealsen Fours 


ss 


& Davis. Nu. 187 Broadway, room 18, have reportec 
verbatim; and published in ‘handeume pamphiet 
shipe, the addressees of this eloquent speaker. 
‘hey are remarkable for stron .th of reasoning and 
piquancy.ot iiastration; bisdes wach, they con- 
leut themeciqes with demonstrating the philosophy 
of the taith ‘of the “spiritualism, wrehont deerying 
tie religious tenets of Other denominations. ‘hey 
ure Lot merely applicable to the datcs of publication, 


| butare, by their purily and power, invested with a 
| character lor permanebey which will cause them to be 
‘always regarded us among the freshest and mort 
Vigorous arguments in favor of the faith which they 


astate of things existing im Our midst that maker | 


one hesitate before answering the question, “Is 
Christianity a failure?’ Cam it be that the tender. 
hearted people Who Joudly express their horror and 
diryust at the accounts published in the bewspapers 
of atrocities and Warbaritics said to have been perpe- 
trated in the present war in Earope—women and chil 
dren driven buck into their houses whence they wer 
escaping, and there deliberately burned pp—can it 
be, we repeat, that these same persons Knowing!) 
permit the tenfold greater horrors which are enacivn 
almoet under their very eyeeY We cannot believe ii 
and, persuaded as we ure that such atrocities only ex 
4.t because the community ut large is unaware of thei 
existence, we ulge Upon all to read attentively the 


Fase tags | 9 oy and then to “put their shoulder to | 


the wheel” and apply the remedy: 


THE INSANE IN OUR COUNTY POORHOUSES. 


“Bat the moet deplorable are to be found in the 
county poorhouses threughoutthe State—ini each oi 
which are numbers varying from 10 to 140 of the in. 


gine. I hese are incurables, «hich have been returnec | 


from the State usyinms tolinger out a most Miirerabl): 
exieteree in durk, font and ulthy dungeons, walling 
for death.” 

A TORRID PICTURE. 


**Let me draw a picture of what I recently saw at a 
county poorhoure. Ten homan beiogs, or athe 
what remained of human beings, beari: g the in press 
of their Maker, males and femaicr, were shut ip in 
dieina) cells, under locks and bolts. No light, ne 
heat, no air could emer bere, except through th 
interstices between the fron burs of a grated decor, Lh 
these cells were DO furniture, bo seats, ho be dr, Hol 
even a pallet of straw—nothing but baked walls ia G 
foor—and there were covercau snd besmeured with 
haoman excrement. So unclean was the very hail in 
f out of these cells, so filiby wasit, that after ou; in 
s ection we were obliged to clean our ieet in the yura 
D:fore entering other parts of the builaing. The 
such arising trom this ‘department for the Insuhe 
wit almost suffocating. In this foul and diemal cun 
yeon, thie infernal hell for physical and mental tor 
tire, we found ten men and women, each in repaiats 
¢-lis, with pothing but a single blanket to cover then 
nikedness, crouched in dark comers, shivering will 
¢ e coid, surrounded with filth, With hone to sympa 
@ ze, waiting fordeath to take them toa better howe, 
@ ‘relieve the county of their scanty support. Som 
@ hese were ho common people, One man, With hi 
fine orehead and wei) formea cyntour, showed him i 
have been a person of more than oidipary culture 
His connections I Jearned were ‘highly respectable 
Anothe’, a woman wilh a countenance explesslny a: 
the pors bilities of having belonged lo the bert circle 
of society—a loving wife, a fond mother anda Chris 
tian won. on; shut up in this black hele becaure, pei 
haps, some uhuman brute had by cruelty driven he. 
to w state of exasperation that dethroned the intellcc 
and made h-r mad; and for want of eympathizin: 
friends she ia condemned, thrust into this cage lke 
wiid beas’, forsuken sud forgotten by the world, He: 
keeper told me that four yeurs ego rhe struck him it 
the face a emart blow (perhaps to resent an imegina) 
or rou) ineult) But, said he, * Of course, 1 retur.ec 
the blow, and she fell jike an ox.’ She was the 
dragged into thisinfernal hole, from which 8.6 ha: 
never been removed. J, 

‘so we lound them. Ten human te'ngs wallowing 
ip their filth; no water to Wack Wilh, no Conveniences 
for the wants of nature. fed upon the coarecst fare. 
threngh a hole in the door; left deserted, forsake), 
wiitingtodie. — 

*tuch inuumanity to man is a disgrace to th 
coupiry, afoul blot upon our escutcheon, a dam nabh 
wrong that crics uloud for vengeance. Surely us 
avenying power wil! biilg & cUree Upon the peoph 
that euffer euch a wiorg lo exist in tieir midet. 

WHERE THIS *TATE OF THINGS WAS rounp.* 

“And now, fellow-citizeny, where, think you, J 
fonnd thie living pictare cf a hell on earth? Twill 
I found it in a land * dowing with milk anc 
honey.’ I found itin a Jand that hes no superior i 
{ts agricultural productions—a Jand famons for butter 
for its celebrated horses and cattly, for ite intellectus) 
and burivees nen, for its beaunful, accompli=hed anc 
jovely women—a Jand whose inhabitants give liber 
ally of their store in support of churches and Chris 
tian charities, and whoure porsersed of aJl the virtuce 
that go to make a respectable society. I found it in 
the county of Orange | seven iiles from where 
we are DoW askembied. only three snd a half miler 
from where a $120,0C0 church is being erected to the 
worrhip of the Supreme Being, the sound of whose 
bell may yet be hesrd by these euffering people. 

‘In company with two of your Jeading citizens, 
who are present before you, this is wLati eaw in your 
own county, almost in your own midet. 

* And this, ladies and gentlemen, is but a epecimen 
of what exists in othe: counties throughout the State 
+the State of New York, the excelsior State.” 

CRUELTIES ON SHiPpBOARD.—The trial of Captain 
Grindle, matter of the rhip Old Colony, for rntal 
treatment of two of his crew, reveals the details of a 
s vave *s\ stem Which is known to prevail in our mer 
chent marine. The evidence of the p or sailors, | oth 
© bane, tells a horrible story of torture inficted upen 
then | y the morsier who commanded this verse! 
Ap he is on hie trial we will eay nothing which migth) 

rejudice the case, A fact suyges's iteclf, however, 

‘here defer denta were entrapped on board an Anuur 
ican ship, supposing her to be adpanisch vesse.. iby 
signed no papers. they prayed tobe put ashore au. 
Valencia, where they slipped, and again at C dz, 
where the yveare! touched. If we had an eciient: av) 
4 read th se Catrages might be prevented ; but our 
wivy is not projerly represented In forego pits 
While Congre*> is seni | in the petty, je lo s pas 
tmeof abo! shing t ermk of admiralend vice ad 
mira}, though hostility to an officer wi o. it seems, ha- 
given offence by s me former action © bis iu con- 
nection with the staff and line officers. it woul! tx 
better employed in increasing the force of our navy 
and putting the navy which we have intww u better 
atate of repair and decipline. We may expect roo. 
to see the bank of rear admiral and comm dore and 
vice commodo. and 60 on a boli: hed, until we +hal) 
beve a amoralieed navy, with all sanors and ne 
officers. if oe jenlousies are to become predominent 
in Congres*. There is imminent need just bow of » 


neceseary that onr flag shoald ho.c & conpicuo: s 
p'ace in Earope and should be backed by the \orce o 
comma id that respect which, weare sorry to say, it 
does n >t.ccoeive in the fall degree to which itis er- 
titled. ere {4 eomething tyon Which Congress con d 
he mo'e.patriotically enyeged thau in abolishing t © 





Sistuin, Should there pamphlets meet popular favor 
wid rewnuerative Cemand, other equaily able and 
characteristic addrerses by the same speaker will be 
presented in the sume rhape. 

Analysis of lecture of Nov. 6, 1870: 

Its distinctive features of Faith. 

No viind reliance upon * Authorities 

Whatkaith did Jesus teach ’ 

Howthe werd “* damnation ** occurs in the transla- 
tion of the Bible: it Govs not occur in the original. 

The flat contradictions of the Bible attributable to 
ihe Walisdatteies, 

Kings und Queens; their influence on Biblical 
(rauisialh lis. 

Think of it. M¢enand Women of America, Henry 
Vill. determining what the will of God should be!” 

The Bibie, laithiully traneluted, sustains Spiritual- 


be 
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¢. THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE FACTS OF THE BIBLE 
AND THs FACIS OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
(Address of Noy, 13, 187v.) 
What Spiritualism teaches. 
God made all things pericct, 
Auy change from a pervect order of things must be a 
change tor tue wor. e, 
 Miracies,’’ therefore, in the ecclesiastical sense ol 
ihe term, are imporesible. 
Spirli-commuulon a teature of the established order 
f ature, 
Prouis from the Old Testament. 
Provls trom the New ‘Lestament. 
Ihe Canon of Revelation not closed. 
» MAN A RELIGIOUS ANIMAL; OR, THE DEVOTIONAL 
ELEMEAT IN MAN. 
(Address of Nov, 20, 1870.) 
The Total Depravity doctrine. 
Man; his domain. 
Llisturical evidences of religion in man, 
The Hindvos. 
Phe Kyy piiana, 
‘he Chinese. 
‘ne Chaldeans. 
‘The Medes and Persians, 
‘ihe Greeks, 
‘Lie dews. 
‘Lhe Christian sects. 
‘Lhe Basis of Modern Spiritmalism., 
Ali wien divine by hature. 
Juvestigation Chasdenyed. 


4. MAN A TRINITY, 
(Addrees of Nov. 27, 1870.) 


A Physical, au Intellectual and a Spiritual Beg. 

‘Phe pbhyrical nan, 

‘Lhe osscotis Urerue, 

The murculur wystem, 

The nervous system. 

The bDiain. 

is the Urain the mind? 

What Spiritualism teaches about it. 

Where is the ‘Thinking principle? 

What the scientific Word assumes, 

What is Iminortuity ¥ 

The Press wud the rulpit. 

A Spiriiual and a Material world. 

A STRANGE Vist0on.—The Mazatlan corresponden’ 
uf the Sau krancisco Chronicle suys: "*A sensation. f 
~wli¢e Haportauce to the spllidailsts here bas excitcau 

he pubic mind ever sitce the loss Of tre ih-fated 
-lealuship Continental, The sensation was producea 
this Danuer: A Ciairvoyant physician, an Ameri- 
cab, Whe laiely arrived in this city, ane practices Lis 
prolessiou tere, had a Virion on the wight the steamer 
sus wrecked, lu the visiou he saw an old woman, 
Who appeured at bis bedside, and was evidently 
sieatly atilteted. “AL tiret he was startied by theappa- 
Chilo or spirit, Dub svon Culied dowa, and ueked the 
~hort What caused her sorrow, She then wrote upon 
be wall thatthe steamehip Continental had just tuun- 
jered aleea, and that a number of pusseuyers lad 
perished, ‘she spirit of the old lady, although not 
~viog the lauiuce wud lupyitade where the dirasie: 
eCllired, Was purlicular ji platlug that the wieck 
vok p ace off Cape di. Lucas. Maving relieved her- 
“elf vi this piece of information, te apparition dis 
appeared, und the clairvy) ant was leit to cogitate upon 
‘ue marvelous. Next murning the doctor arus , aud 
ue Was 60 BIrongly lulpressed With the strange ave 
inysterious eventof the night, thathe told mauy «4 
viz Iriends in private what he had seen and heara. 
dis fricuus could not Keep the recret, aud ©0 reports 
of the wreck spread rapidiy throughout the city. As 
might be expected, yrcat wuxXiety was felt for the sate- 
iy ul the pasrepgers, aud every person whe had rela- 
wVes ald jrieDus Ob bOwrd Was Wondering whetber the 
luirvoyunl Was rightor Wrobg, Such a strony hola 
did the reporis lake upon the public mind, that the 
suchorities bad the ductor arrested and hued $35 as a 
disturber of the peace and Oue porsess dof the devil 
he epiritualis(s Of this city—aud it must be known 
‘Dat epirituadisia is waking rapla progress among the 
Mexicun peopie—were somewhat iudignabt at the 
‘Trert, but the authorities heeded no protests, and 
executed the fine. Precisely cizht days after these 
uVents, bews arrived trom Cupe St. Litcas via La Paz. 
of the wreck of the Coniinential, and the news con. 
urmed in every particular the story of the clairvoyant- 
Now the spiritualiste are in high glee, and demand 
Luat the ductor be puid back his une. aud ibat honors 
ve conferred upon Lim, rather than he should be ig- 
uominivusly dealt with. The cave isa very strange 
ube, und Cobtinues to be a subjectof ab:orbing inter- 
ust to those who love the mysterious aud miurvelous. 


Of all things in which parents shoald take interest 
none is of so preat importance as that of educaticn, 
In selecting schools suliciest deijberation is reldom 
nad. ‘he whole tnture of & child's life may be dark- 
ened by a false etepin early years. There are com 
paratively tew people who are fitred for having cir rge 
of the young. It requires the most exquirite tact, 
ihe most comprehensive grarp of charycteristicr, as 
well as an almost infinite adaptation to cireuim-tai ces. 
Lhe instinets of childhecd are always pure and irue, 
they should never be stunted aud biearcd by an wu 
reasonable curbing. They should simply he directed 
-Ous to avoid the quickeunde and shoas wh ca cer- 
twin predispositions might diift them towara, ‘True 
education is not so much (he staffing process as it is 
he weeding or eliminating process, by wiich t!e 


whole mental strengih may be exert din pro ncing 
lirge and efficient American navy. It is e pecial y 


inind capable of the highest ond noblest parp os . 

life. Most of our bouding schools teach those th > 
which relate too pilpabby to the ex +... cu.u are 
th refore to be deprecated. There aie, bo cever, some 
wh se jrincipsl« have the trre idca of education 


(A jong Uh bi my be men foned th seine) or Young 


b gh rink of officers in the service merely to Balicl) | 


vow party pb peer. —Veao York Jlerald. 
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One of the Teadin« dry-goods firme of Toston has 
a lady customer whose nll for goods parchused for 
her personal wear fawed up for Wie nine monthe end. 
doe July 30. over $9,500. It is estimated that this 
Piora McPlimeey expends for dress making end imi! 
i nery, in addition 10 the above, not less than $20,000 
8 





Ld: 6, at > o, 15 Bart 4 wen:y sourth: reset, unde: 
eCiasgpe Of Mesdames Mi''ad & Carer, whore 
& lvertiscujeus &@ pears in enother ¢9] mn. 


The Society of Progressive Spiritualists hold regn- 
lnr Sunday eeesions, Merbing and evening, at Apollo 
Hatl, in eth street, near Broadway. The tollowi g 
talent is engaged for the current season: Mre. Cory 
L. V. Tappuu jor the present month: afterw:’ Misa 
epazie Doten, Professor Wm. Dento4 and N. Fr.uk 





Harvist, Davis & Cc.'s Piaxos.—A friend who has 
been captivated by one of these miisical instruments, 
rave ot them: 

There has been bnt one opinion expressed by my 
many musical friends who have tried it, and that is, 
that it is unsurparsed for brillianey, purity, ane fall- 
ness of tone, and for a very powerul thongh remark- 
ably easy and elastic action. Anotner important fea- 
ture in theee pianos, and a great desideratum, is their 
remaining in tune for a long time. 

Our Own experience with these excellent pianos, is 
of the most pleasing and satisfactory character. A 
fine aseorimentis constantly on hand at the ware- 
roome, $27 Chesiuut street, Philadelphia, 


Tne Law.—An old lawyer save that the three most 
troublesome clients he has ever had were a youn’ 
woman who wanted to be marnied, a married woman 
who wanted a divorce, and an old maid who didn't 
know what she wanted. That lawyer pever hida 
client of the male species who knew nothing about 
lawand yet thought be knew more than his lawyer, 
suys the Nashville Union and American. 
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A pretty American woman {s doing hospital duty at 
Strasburg. She weare ayray felt hat with a drooping 
white plume, a black tunic confined at the waist with 
a& Varnished leather belt and silver buckle. looge 
trousers to the knee, and Hessian boots with pilt but- 
tons ; 

Another brave and sensible woman. Who will say 
that women are not beginuipg to assert the rights of 
equality ? 





Tre Compass Plant, variety of sunflower, which 
grows on the Weetern prairies, possesses the wonder- 
jul property of pointing north and south with the 
edges of its leaycs. 


Tue correrpondence between tlc epots on the enn, 
the variations of the magvetic peedic and dtsplays o: 
auror. horealiv,#s to uri a gee mewinIN periods, 
{is now fully couftrmed. | 
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Nothing marks the character of a man more dis- 
tinctly than hisdress, tis pot neees-ary that a per- 
sou should havea two hnuudred dollur suit of clothes 
to be well dressed Dressing docs not consist so 
much of the material worn as it does in the style of 
ite makeup. Few people are adapted to conduct a 
Ready-Made Gents’ Clothing Emporium. Itis a diftl- 
cult task to have clothing to suit and to fitall custom- 
ers. Butif there is one who more than any other has 
overcome all these difficulties it is Randolph, at his 
Clothing Emporium, corner of Great Jones street and 
Broudway. Hie no. only. sells to everybody, but he 
tite everybody to whom he sells. If you want to be 
“fitted ’ instead of **sold,” go to Kandolph’s.” If 
vou want fo bewold instead of fitted poto sume one 
whe will foree bud fits dpén you if te can't fit you 
well, 
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MADAME NALLINGs, Importer, 779 Broadway, is pre- 
pared to show some elegant hovelties in Carriage and 
Walking Costumes, in a variety of colors. Sacquee, 
Lingerie, ete. 
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Notwithstanding the unwarrantable duties levied 
on imported teas. the United States Tea Company, by 
their immense linportations and sales, are enabled to 
offer the public Al pure teus at very reasonable 
prices, The establishment of such vast companies in 
epecific lines of trade is one of the specialties of this 
fast young ave; bution none of them are the beneficial 
resuite more appurent than iu this of tea, This com. 
pany extend every facility and accommodation to all 
customers. 


Everybody wanting anything in the line of “ dreas- 
ing for the feet,” are referred to the advertisement of 
Porter & Bliss, in another column. 





E. Vowarp & Co., Nw. 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 
make the beet Stem-Winding Watch in the country. 
Ask for it at all the dealers. Every watch guarantecd. 
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The Dioing Rooms of Nash & Fuller. 39, 4. and 41 
Park row and 147, 149 and 151 Nussau street, are be- 
coming the resort of all Business men in that vicinity. 
These gentiemen know just how to provide for and 
waitupen theircnstomers, Everything the market 
affords in season is always at hand. There is never 
any vexatious delays caused by sending out to enable 
them to fill orders. 

Berides these perfect arrangements for food, they 
have pot neglected a doe regard for **drink”” Pure 
liquors and wines of all kinds, to mect the desires of 
ull are a specialty atthis place. 

In ehort, all the luducements of a first-class reetan- 
rant are tu be found at Mesers. Nush & Fuller. 





There have been many attempts made to combine 
the teefniners of a sofa and a bed in one article of 
household furniture, bunt it may be said thev have 
been total fuilures,and it had come to be thought 
that nothing could be invented which would preseut 
the elegance of a firet Cluss parlor sofa and also pos- 
sees all the convenience and comfort of the beet bed. 
Ali the difficultice, however. have at last been over- 
come in the combined Sofa Bed, manufactured by 
Wa. 8. Llumpnreys. 634 Broadway, who presents the 
public with an article of furniture which uo eritic 
wuld detect was anything more than a sofa when 
closed, and which no one would ever sippose conld 
be converted intoa sofa when in ite bed form. and yet 
the conversion is made instantaneously, It is the 
desideratum long sought but never before attained. 
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* WriLarp's,”’ at Washington, is still the favorite 
resort of all who visit the capital. If a stranger is in 
the city hecan always be found by going to ** Wil- 
lard’s."’ The immense popularity this hotel has 
gained may be traced directly to its talented and 
obliging proprietors, Messrs. Sykes, Chadwick & 
Gardiner. Though the two latter gentlemen have now 
retired from the management, Mr, Sykes is a host 
within himself,in more senses than one, and fally 
sustains the very enviable repntation of this fur- 
famed hotel, than which none in the world is more 
widely known, 

E. D. Sezarn,M. D., 713 Washington street, Bos 
t », Muss, i= one of those whose pretensions sre not 
licking the support of facie. He is one of the most 
-uecessfal practitioners of Boston. ith a complete 
knowledge of medical, pathological and anatomien| 
rcienee, he adds iu a large devree the capacity of per- 
sonal jndgment, which can alone make science ueeful 
jo practice. 





We take epecial pleature in calling the attention of 
all our readers who need dental service to Dr. Koonz, 
at No. 1 Great Jones street, New York, who is both 
judicious aud scientific in all departments of dentis- 
iry. His roome are fitted tastefally nd elegantly, 
and being constantly filled with the « #2 of the city, 
testifies that his practice is successful. He adminir- 
tere the nitrous oxide gas with perfect success in all 
Cases, 

MapDAME RA.iineos, Importer, 779 Broadway, hasa 
rich and eleyanut assortmentof Bonnets un Bousd 
Hate ihe most exquisite buovelties huported ; ui ihe 
new colors, 








None are 80 fond of secrets ab thes? who do. not 
meanto keep them; such persons covet sec’et= asa 





spendthets oes money, forthe purpose of ci:cula- 
tion. 
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DR. HELMBOLD DINES THE PRESS. 





The renowned Dr. Helmbold last nivht paid a fe 
licitous compliment to the agency through which his 
wonderful medicines have been heralded to the world, 
by giving a dinner to the Press at Willard’s Hotel. 
Among those present were Colonel Charles Cornwall, 
J. R. Young, New York Standard; Colonel) Jones 
Cliff Warden, W. W. Barr, and J. R. McKee, New 
York Associated Press; Richard Evans, American 
Press Association; William P. Copeland, New York 
Journal of Commerce; W. W. Warden, New York 
Post; J. N. Burritt, Washington Sunday Ilerald! 
George Gideon, Esq., Colonel] Thomas B. Florence, 
Sunday Gazelle; O, K. Uarris, Boston Journal; T. B, 
Connery, Republican; FE. Tlarrington, New York 
World ; D. D. Sone, Philadelphia Ledger ; J. R. Noah, 
Alla Californian; W. B. Shaw, New York Comoer- 
cial Advertiser ; W.C. MacBride, Chronide ; the rep- 
resentative of the Star, and others. 

The dinner was worthy of the man who can afford 
the luxury of a six-in-hand team, and who has palatial 
residencee at all the watering-places, and a winter 
palace 1n New York city. The edibles were of the 
best, supplied by Sike’s famous larder, and the wines 
were unusually choice, and by the time the good 
things of the board had been fairly disbursed, the 
gathering was rife for that other feast of reason and 
flow of soul we read about, enlivened by an amount 
of wit, humor and sentiment as conld only be devel- 
oped by such a conjuncture of journalists, bonvivants 
and public benefactors. 


Dr. Helmbold, the genial and witty host, was, of 
course, the target of a large amount of complimentary 
remark, which he bore blushingly, but doubtless 
witha moderate consciousness of the justice of the 
panegyrics bestowed upon him. The tnvinecible Doc- 
tor was then and there put in the fleld as the candb 
date of the press for the Presidency, and it was 
stoutly maintained that aman who had the brains to 
make a fortune by the use of printers’ ink was the 
nan of all others for them to sustain, It was all very 
well to talk about gencrals and statesmen, but give 
us the man who can invigorate a whole nation by his 
bracing medicines. 

After brilliant speeches by Dr. Helmbold. Colonel 
Florence, Captain Connery, General Cornwal), Alder- 
man Gideon, Colonel Jones, Messrs. Barr, Warden 
Copeland and others, the company adjourned, with 
three cheers for Dr. Ueclmbold, and with the hope that 
the strength of his wonderful Buchu may never grow 
less—N. Y. Star. 








it een meee NOTICE.— PUBLIC Nvu- 
lice Is hereby given to the owner or owners, oc- 
Cupant or occupants of ail Houses and Lots, improved 
or unimproved Lands affected thereby, that the fol- 
lowing Arsessments have been completed and are 
lodged in the office of the Board of Assessors for ex- 
uinination by all persous interested, viz.: 

1. For laying Belgian pavement in Laight street 
from Cunal to We-t street 

2. For laying Belgian pavement in Fifty-eighth 
strect, from Lexingtou to Sixth avenue, 

3. For laying Belgian pavemeut in Fifty-ninth 


stieet, from third to Filth avenue, 

4. For regulating and grading, setting curb and ent- 
ter, aud fla ging Pifty-sixth street, from ieuth to 
Kleventh avenue. - 

5. For regulating and grading. setting curb and gat- 
ter, aud flagging Seventy-cighth street, from First 
avenne to Avenne A, 

6.. For regulating and grading, setting curb and cut- 
ter, and flagying Fifty-eixth street, from Third to 
Sixthavenue, 

7. For building outlet-sewerin Sixty-second street 
ard Kaet River, and in Avene A, between Sixty-first 
znd Seveuty- first streets, with branches. 

8. For building sewers in Water, Monroe, Pitt, 
Clinton, Grand, Mangin and Goerck streets, Manhat- 


tan lane, und Avenue B, 

The limits embraced by such assessment include all 
the several houses and lots of ground, vacant lote, 
pieces and parcels of land, situated ca— 


1. Both sides of Laight street, from Canal to West 
street, to the extent of half the block on the inter- 
eecting streets, 

2. Both sides of Fifty-eighth street, from Lexington 
to Sixth uvenne, to the extent of half the block on 
the iutersecting streets. 

3. Both sides of Fifty-ninth street, from Third to 
Fifthavenue tothe extent of half the block on the 
intersecting streets, 

4. Both sides of Fifty-sixth street, from Tenth to 
Eleventh avenue, 

5. Both sides of Seventy-eighth street, from First 
avenne to avenue A, 

6. Both sides of Fifty-sixth street, from Third to 
Sixth avenue. 

7. The property bounded by Sixty-firet and Seven- 
ty-first streets, Second avenue. and the East River, 
and the property hoauded by Sixty second and Sixty- 
eighth streets, and Second and Third avenues, 

8. Both sides of Water street, between James and 
Oliver streets; both sides of Monroe sticet, between 
Gouverneur and Moutgomery etrects: both rides of 
Pitt street, between Broome and Delanevy streets; 
both sides of Ciinton street, between Grand and Di- 
vision etreets; both sides of Grand street, between 
Ridge and Columbia streets; both sides of Mangin 
and Goerck streets. between Grand and Broome 


‘streets s both sides of Goerck street, between Stanton 


and Honeton streets: both sides of Manhattan lane, 
be: ween Houston and Third strecta: both sides of 
Avenue B, between Third and Fourth and between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth errects, 

All persons whose interests are affected hy the 
above-named assesaments and who are opposed to the 
sume, Or cither of them, are requested to present 
their objections in writing to Richard Tweed. Chair- 
man of the Board of Asse-sorse, at their office. No. 19 
Chatham street, within thirty days from the date of 
this notice. 


RICHARD TWEED, 
THOMAS B. ASTEN, 
MYER MYERS, 
FRANCIS A. SANDS, 
board of Agsessore. 
OrFice Boarp oF Assessors, | 
Nzew York, Nevember 30, 1870. | 
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